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SHORT DEFENCE | 


Mx Dzan FaIEN D, 


0 requeſted at parting, a particular account 


of the State of Parties and Politics in che 
Medals: I haſten to obey your inftruftions.— 
As uſual, Pamphlets and Proſe run mad, are daily 


ſtarting up againſt the Adminiſtration. The late 5 


political labours of that great luminary, Mr Ed- 


| mund Burke, have provoked the tribe of diurnal 
fcribes and declaimers to dip the pen in gall; and 


the democratic prints take more than common 


pains to blazon the pages of their favourite Gr 


by numerous quotations and detailed eulogies. 
B | I know 


PRESENT MEN AND prEsENT MEASURES. 


* 


I know it is difficult to obtain a patient reading 
at a period over-run with ſcribblers, as Ægypt was 
with flies and locuſts. —For, as. an excellent Au- 
thor obſerved—that worſt vermin of ſmall authors 
has given the world ſuch a ſurfeit, that inſtead of 
deſiring to write, a man would be more inclined to 
wiſh, for his own eaſe, that he could not read. 
But there are ſome things that do ſo provoke in- 
n that our reaſon can make no reſiſtance: 
and when madmen, in extremes, combine to 


affix foul imputations on the men in the nation 
who deſerve the beſt characters, and higheſt public 
eſtimation, it is impoſſible not to break looſe from 
determined ſilence, and to expoſe - thoſe who 
would paſs their falſe weights upon us for ſter- 
ling quality. | 


J write: not from reſentment to thoſe writers: — 
I owe them no perſonal ill- will: — I know them 


not, but by their principles. You may then ſup- 


pole my remarks ſincere ;' and for that reaſon ex- 

pet to be kindly received. Whether my, Obſer- 
vations may have power enough to convince, de- 

pends upon the reaſons of which you are to judge; 
and upon a diſpoſition of mind (difficult to be 
found in the preſent day) to be perſuades 1 truth 
wherever 1 SIDES. 5c: # 
+. - 


ESI 

In time of danger, when buſy, ſplenetic men are 
ſpreading abroad their gloomy apprehenſions, and 
labouring by every art of miſrepreſentation, to 
prove us reduced in ability and finances, none 
ſhould refuſe the aid of their pen for the public 
good. From an imperfeQ ſketch, ſome more able 
pen may be induced to enter upon a work better 
adapted to the importance of 'the ſubject. There 

is no one of ſo little conſequence in life, but that 
he may contribute a Mare to the advantage of the 
Society he lives in. As long as Faction will be 
ſecretly at work to miſrepreſent and miſlead, ſo 
long will it be the duty of every well-meaning in- 
dividual to endeavour to expoſe their views, in or- 
der to undeceive the public, and lead them into 
ne ways of truth. 

Four or five angry partizans of modern revolu- | 
tionary doftrines, have brandiſhed their envenomed 
gooſe-quills againſt THe Bux. There is in 
ſome of them much laboured compoſition and 
falſe brilliancy of diction, to ſwell the farrago of 
Il-tounded abuſe againſt his Majeſty's Miniſters. 

The tone of inveQive and ſcurrility merits not the 
trouble of refutation or ſtricture; but the conti- 
nuance of political lectures and ſecret affociations, 
among a boiſterous xzw, has fuch broad fymp- 


tom 


toms of git den, cas upon the firſt reflection, 

while our thoughts are warm on the ſubje& of our 

ublic danger from the foreign enemy, it would 
almoſt perſuade us, to put them out of the protec- 
tion of our good- nature, and to think that the 
charitable indulgence which our compaſſion for 
other men's foibles cannot caſily deny, ſeems not 
only to be forfeited, by the bad appearances that 
are againſt them, but even becomes a crime when | it 
is ſo miſapplied. It would appear that through 
every change of time and circumſtances, the miſ- 
chievous perverſeneſs of ſome men muſt ſtand in 
eternal oppoſition to the general good: 
It is far from my intention to involve * whole 
of what are called Oppoſitioniſts, i in the guilt, of a 
few ; becauſe in every Seſſion, nay in every month 
of cach Seſſion of Parliament, we ſee men reco- 
vering from the delirium of party ; upon ſecond 
and cooler thoughts of the public weal, acquieſcing 
and j Joining in the meaſures of the Miniſter ; and 


- abandoning, with a virtuous tergiverſation, thoſe 


whole fixed reſolution ſeems directed againſt the 
eſtabliſhed Government. The principle of pru- 
dential as well as Chriſtian charity, muſt impel 
every man to uſe the means of reclaiming ſuch as 


are not irremediably contumacious. Eyen ſuch 
muſt 


| (87 

mult be borne with, as far as conſiſts with the pub- 
lic ſecurity. There may be, among political zea- 
lats, ſome who, through miſtaken zeal, mean well. 
In ſuch caſe we muſt exert good nature enough to 
lament their falſe zeal, as a diſeaſe that has ſeized 
upon the mind, yery troubleſome indeed as well 
as dangerous by the conſequences it may produce. 
The reaſonable paſſion for liberty can no more 
be reſtrained, than the wild unreaſonable purſuit of 
it can be entirely ſuppreſſed. They who would 
take away a rational. well-regulated ſyſtem of Li- 
berty from a people poſſeſſed of it, whether by 
Open force, or ſecret machinations of diſcontent, 

muſt ever fail in the attempt, from - the univerſal 
oppoſition to ſuch an attack upon what men hold 
moſt dear. 

The ſtyle of nnn is, I know, generally 
WEL THORN and cannot eaſily find credit: But! | 
till ſuppoſe you are not ſo far gone in your revo- 
lutionary doctrines, but that you will hear fair de- 
monſtration. I ſhall therefore, without diſcou- 
ragement, becauſe I judge you open to SOV 
offer to your conſideration two things. 


The 


(99 
The firſt is— 
The cauſe you have to fuſpeft the writers 
in favour of French Revolution, the Abettors 
of French Principles, and of the Writers in 
Favour of the Revolution, y! 


The ſecond is— 


The duty incumbent upon you, as an Engliſh- 
man, in Chriſtianity and Prudence, not to 
| hazard the public ſecurity, and private do- 
meſtic proſperity—either by a defire Inno- 
vation in the Government, or by a change of 
fat Admin Nration. 


In treating thoſe important points, I ſhall, of 
courſe, ſubmit to your candid diſcernment, fre- 
quent curſory obſervations on recent publications, 


which appear meant to agitate a conſiderable por- 

tion of the people; and by an artful ſpecies of 
ſophiſtry, to overthrow the ſalutary effects of the 
negociations, which his Majeſty's Miniſters ha ve 

fo laudably ſought and ſtrenuoufly purſue. My 
remarks, I truſt, may not be the leſs welcome, 
coming from a friendly hand—from one, whoſe 

regards for you are not leſſened by difference of 

opinion reſpeQing certain meaſures: for, as you 

profeſs, I diſregard men—1 look ſolely to mea- 


{ 


ſures, 


| * 

8 and apportion my eſteem and ſupport to the 
degree of conſiſtency, i integrity, and virtuous firm- 
neſs I diſcover in the Members of his Majeſty's 
councils: nor will I let my thoughts at an arduous 
criſis of threatened Invaſion, be ſo confined to this 
or that body of men, as to impede that charity, 
good will, and uniſon of ſentiment and aQtion, 
which are, at this time, more than all other argu- 
ments, become eſſential to preſerve us from 
danger. = 

"bo you who know me, I need not repeat that I 
am a friend to liberty—that I am a friend to tem- 
perate reform; becauſe you have often heard me 
rejoice at the diſpoſition evinced by Miniſters, to 
proceed, in due ſeaſon, in a prudential line of re- 
formation—to amend where abuſes had crept in; 
but not with the hurry or precipitation which the 
intemperate levellers of the time would have urged 
and forced upon them. — 
. IT am neither ſurpriſed or provoked to ſee that, 
in the condition the partizans of Oppoſition are 
reduced to—in the low circumſtances of popular 
notice and ſupport into which they are fallen, they. 
ſhould be defirous that the Eruttations of the 
Scribes be, at this period, largely vomited out 
againſt the preſent Miniſters and meaſures, Men 


whe 
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who are fore from the laſh of merited reprehenſion; 
and who have called up the pen of Tyz BukRx, 


to put them down with ignominy, will run to the 


neareſt apparent remedy with too much haſte to 

conſider all the con ſequences : Grains of allow- 
ance are to be made for abuſive pages, and pe- 
riods fraught with acrimony in lieu of argument; 
becaule diſappointment and deſpair work great in- 
fluence on the paſſions. Certain Chiefs of party, 


ſtill ſmarting under the ſufferings they provoked, 


will hardly take time from the keenneſs of anguiſh, 
to examine with calmneſs or reaſonable prudence 2 


and no arguments, however forcible, nay where 


even the public ſafety is at ſtake, can gain a fair 
audience from the mind, till the ſmart i is ſomewhat 
allayed, 


What a depth of fanciful paradox is that with 
which the writer of rum Horum ſets out? Mount- 
ed on thefavourite hobby of Oppoſition, he roundly 
aſſerts Tie duration f the War is ruin, Peace alone 


can fave „ „ N 
This writer, however, i is met in his outſet by 


truth: His Majeſty s Miniſters have opened the 


avenue to Negociation, and are eager to e 
LE Peace 


Ty } 

Peace, if attainable, on ſolid, permanent, and 
honourable terms. Here then, the writer, find- 
ing his retreat cut off, courageouſly faces about, 
and, in a pang of deſperation, aſſerts, as the Ne 
plus ultra of party, that; the beſt peace which tan be 
rationalhy erpected from the preſent Miniſtry, would 
de a greater calamity, than even @ continuance of the 
War —What- inconſiſtency will men fly to in a 
paroxyſm of deſperation ?—Riſum:teneatis.! . 
but a ſhork line, and 1 will admit the laſt, propo- 
ſition as poſitive truth—it will then run thus, and 
ſorely i is it felt Te beſt. Peace whach can be rationally 

expefted jrom the preſent | Munſiny, woule be 4 greater 
calamih ro us or THE, . OPPOSITION,. than even 
7 continuance of the. War, Hers, would be a propo- 
ſition i in ritt t truth and feeling; bers indeed we 
read the expreſſion of the beste; pools 

The true intent and meaning, of this ame en 
flouriſh | FOR chat, * if Peage. ſhould take Planes the 
outs and out-expeBlants are undone for ever.“ The | 

Miniſter, Who,“ in the piping times of peace, 
made the: Britiſh Commerce and the Britiſh name 
flouriſh to a dee of praſpericy aden 


r 


the War to a 1 bench then! | 
Vale, lungum Vale 

Fareel, a long farewell to all: our pegel 
8 e de een, 

55 e 8 | This 


( 1 ). 

This is the plain Engliſh of this bloated phra- 
ſeology ; and to comment further on ſuch a pal- 
pable contradiſtinction of terms, would be an 1 
to the moſt common underſtanding. 5 
There are among the diurnal and other writers, 
many of great merit, abilities, and induſtry : but 
we may ſuppoſe there are ſome, who, having fall- | 
en under temptation of future benefit, are in ſome 
degree engaged to continue the ungracious tenour 
of "their way; and, at all riſks, to daſh through 
thick and thin at Miniſters, by the awethey are in 
of being otherwiſe disfavoured. The labours, the 
perſuaſions, (we will not talk of-eorreQ argument) 
of ſuch men muſt ſure have the leſs force; as ſo- 
phiſtry, however ſpecious, is to be ſufpeRted, com- 
ing from thoſe who have mortgaged themſelves to 
ſevere creditors, that expet᷑t a rigorous oblervauce 
of the contract, let it be ever ſo humiliating. | 

If there ſhould be any who by*the load of 6b- 
loquy againſt government, labouring by minute 
fineſſe and diſtinQion, to-ſeparate the Country from 

the Government, have been bowed down' implicitly 
to comply with the orders of party; If there 
ſhould be any who, by the weight of political 

guilt, have drawn upon themſelves the neceſſity 
of an entire reſignation of their talents and their 
vill: ſuch men, let them write ever ſo. ably or 
Wms u, are to be lamented, but not to be 


believed. 


BE | Bf 2 
believed. Nay, as there is a monitor that will 
ſpeak in the hour of ſober reflection, they them- 
ſelves, when they have diſcharged the unwelcome 
taſk, muſt be inwardly glad that their forced endea- 


vours ſhould fail of influence and effect upon the 
people; they muſt be pleaſed when a diſcerning 


public reſiſts and ſpurns infinuations and doQrines, 


which are often far from voluntary, but are 
ſqueezed out of them by the weight of N 


or expectancy. 


Men plainly under engagements to one iGide; 
muſt expe thcir arguments, their attacks on the 
other, to be received accordingly ;z—their fair 
pretences at free diſcuſſion are to be eſtimated as 
part of their engagement, which allows them a la- 


titude and diſpenſation to deviate from ſtritt truth, 


when it may bring a prejudice or obſtruQion upon 
the ſervice and plans of thaſe by whom they are 
employed: If ſuch ſhould appear to be the in- 
ſtruments of the party, I leave you, my friend, 


to judge whether their labqurs do not afford much 


matter of ſuſpicion and doubt againſt them. Not 
_ ſharpneſs is to be mingled, where healing only is 


intended.—In expoſing particular men of Admi- 


niſtration, however ſtrong the temptation and proſ- 
pet to the libellers, the public muſt judge of the 


proofs on which the denunciation i is built. 1 
C2 It 
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It would be unworthy'the ſeriouſneſs of argu« 
ment to dwell upon the numerous pages of in- 
vettive heaped upon invective, againſt individual 
Mr. Pirr.— lle bas been Minifter for a feries of 
years, with the approbation, the admiration of all 
true Britons, and of ſurrounding nations: He is 
likely, by his abilities, unſullied integrity, and 
comprehenſive diſcernment of the true intereſt of 
King and People, to continue Prime Miniſter for 
years to come; and, 1 truſt, for the happineſs of 
the Empire.—Here is the rub—there the 'galled 
jade winces—'tis for this that the Scribes'are em- 
ployed in preaching anger, vengeance, a grund 
all of juſtice, and other ſuch farrago. But may it 
not, without injuſtice, be ſuſpedted that ſo much 
of unqualified reprehenſion, ſo plainly out of fea- 
ſon, ſprings rather from diſappointment than miſ- 
take; and that thoſe who a this choleric part, 
do not believe themſelves ; hut only purſue bigher 
directions, and endeavour to make good that part 
ol their contract which obliges them, under for- 
ſeiture, to make uſe of their inflaming gooſe-quill, 
and level the whole artillery of calumnious inſi- 


nuations on the component Members of his Ma- | 


jelty's Councils? They might apprehend - their 
wages or expeQancies would be fetrenched, if 
they 1 were more moderate; and, therefore, while 


5 * W 


„„ 
violence is their intereſt, thoſe who have not the 
ſame arguments, have no reaſon 10 a ſuch 
partial example. Narr 

It is not my intention to aan thoſe.. writers. 
through all their ſonorous emptineſs: Tis difficult. 
to follow where method, argument, and illuſtra · 
tion are fought for in vain; where all is in the 
uſual cant of -voluble invedtive; and where the 
intemperate ſallies of an impetuous zeal expoſe 
the cloven foot in every page, by plainly avowing 
that it is not the calm and diſpaſſionate contemy 

plation of the general ſituation of the empire, that 
engages their attention.ä— The concern, the la- 
bours, the declamation, the lectures, are all 
aimed at © the overthrow of the . Admi- 
0  niſtration.” | 

© x16 LABOR—HOC orus fr. 

Periſh the government—periſh domeſtic coinforts 
and proſperity—come Invaſion and riſk of utmoſt 
horrors—provided the Oppoſition can get into 
power, and carry with them the hoſt of the Thel- 
| walls, Ac to > ſaddle 10 72 the nation, Sk ad 


It muſt be confeſt, that the partizans of kacien, 
in an arbitrary and ſtrange manner labour to fink 
the charafter of Britons to their ſhallow concep- 
tions and humours : : Without the leaſt ſhadow of 


authority . 


(14) 


authority from reaſon or ſalts, they aim to fetter 
the underſtanding of the people of England, 


to withhold the freedom of fair obſervation. and 


reflection on the circumſtances of the moment: 
and the conſequent, imperious, e Ne in 


our relative political ſituation. 


- While the repreſentative body, yet warm as it 
were, from the inſtruQtions and free votes of their 
Conſtituents, are expreſſing their acknowledg- 
ments, the ſincerity of their feelings for his Ma- 
jeſty's paternal attention to the welfare of his ſub- 
jetts, in opening the way to a general pacification, 
the retainers to a dwindled party, arrogate to chem- 


en the office of public declaimers, 0 
1 triviis clamantes—peſtem patriæ nefarit molientes. - 


CictRo DE CATALINA, . 


and pretend to reduce the good ſenſe, the honeſt 
opinions of Engliſhmen, to a ſervile dependence 
on their whims, and capricious inveQives upon 
bis, Majeſty” s government. Men accuſtomed to 
an unlimited abuſe of * thoſe who have che rule 
over us, make no ſcruple of pronouncing per- 
emptorily upon matters they but ſlightly examine. 
Whboever ſerioufly reflects on the inſinuations level- 
led at the Houle of Parliament in the paroxyſm of 
intemperance and temerity, which fills. many pa- 
ges of the late heterogeneous compilations, muſt 
be fully convinced that ſuch overbearing attacks 


$01 


on * 


\ 


| 
on the Repreſentative integrity of the country 
ſhews the honour and juſtice" of the faction in'a 
very unfavourable light, and plainly demonſtrates 
that the political mania of innovation, the | contagion 
of French doArines, and. ATR * to d their 
views, have eaten them up. Winnt!!! 
Pormit me here to aal, and to offer a caution 
of the greateſt importance to ſome men. If they 
ſedately conſider the dangers of vilifying the grand 
council of the nation, they will find reaſon to lay 
the cenſorial rod ſmartly on themſelves; and re- 
feRt that the beſt atonement they can make, the 
ſafeſt courſe: they can take, and leaſt expoſed to 
hazard of the grievous calamities which follow the 
French diſeaſe, will be to live as ſubjefts born un- 
der legal government. —If men ſpeak, aft, and 
_ write in contempt. of law and government, why : 
ſhould the governors protect them who will not 
pay due honour to the laws, which are in a higher 
ſenſe, the ſovereign over both. The deliberations . 
and declared ſenſe of the auguſt Houſe of Parlia- 
ment ought to be ever held ſacred ; and not made 
the ſport of ludierous cenſure or party malevolence. 
The Poet's obſervation” is here forcible wa __ 
poſite eben 8 N i e no 
OW BA modus in robias, ſunt certi es nes. t 
A The celebrated Mr. Care, a ſtrenuous advocate 
fon Briti ſn liberties, had the higheſt veneration for 
Soto CM, e the 
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N66 
the deciſions of Parliament, and looked up with 
awe to that great organ of publie ſentiment, that 
ſovereign palladium of our Conſtitutions, What 
then would be the indignation and ſurprize of that 
able lawyer at this day, to read over the groſs, 


high-flying rhapſody of invettive and ridicule, 
largely dealt out againſt a Britiſh Houſe of Com- 
mons ? he would certainly look about ham; «© afto» 
niſhed and aghaſt,” at the audacity of the cenſure, 


I vill not dwell longer on this unpleaſant ground, 
but conclude, vith this remark; that as Parliament is 


the greateſt ſtrength of the nation, ſo, notwithſtand- 


ing the blemiſhes which give ſuch matter of objec» 
tion to party, I believe that in Parliament reſts an 


omnipotence to be exereiſed on great occaſions, 
being included in 
their Repreſentatives, and the King giving his 
ſanftion to the united ſenſe of the people, every 
akt done by ſuch. authority, is an effect of theip 


choice, mn coke an inane DW # af, their 
Ge" + 1 1 5 10 Ns! uns 95 


ten of © our on government, Ander OY we 
enjoy all the privileges reaſonable men can de · 


ſire, and avoid all the miſeries many others are 


ſubjet to: I will add, chat inſtead of reviling, we 
ought to cling io the Houſe of Parliament, with iu 
poſed: imperfcRions, * Preach up a 


| Mobocracy, be 


(i 3 
Mobocraty, Wat fattens "Hens human Navghter, 
and devaſtation. 

I will not here animadvert on the prophetic 
bole, or the ill omened inferences upon which 
a writer builds his dreadful maxim of delenda eff 
Carthago. ſee no reaſon why on the event of 
peace, a benevolent policy” may not take place 
in both countries to ſmooth and harmonize their 
mutual intereſts.” Why ſhould the helliſh policy 
be conjured up of planting an incurable batred be- 
' tween the two nations? Why may we not antici- 
pate the wiſdom of the preſent Adminiſtration, 
engaged in eradicating the ſeeds and ſources of all 

national antipathy ; opening bright proſpe&s of 
commercial intercourſe and reciprocal friendſhip, 
and mutually eſtabliſhing and adhering to the ge- 
nerous maxim of permanent tranquillity and na- 
tional happinels ? Why may we not, agreeable to 
the ſuggeſtions of religion and humanity, indulge 
the happy belief that the reſtoration of peace will 
be a preſage of long bleſſings to both countries, 
and that alb enmities and animoſities ar ceaſe for 
evermore. ; 80 | 

1 forbear to comment at large on the aifeloſure 
of the confidential communications between cer - 
tain elevated perſonages, with which a writer was 
| honoured, —Whether any circumſtance of politi- 
cal difference can warrant ſuch a deviation from 
e r the 
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the line of political truſt, I leave thoſe concerned 
to judge.——Egotiſm may feel gratified in diſ- 
playing a conſequence at the expence of propriety, 


and detail in pompous exhibition the means and 


duration of the 
INTERVIEW. 


But the noble and reſpeQable perſons concerned 
cannot be much pleaſed to ſee a private, confi- 


dential tranſattion thus incautiouſly dragged be- 


fore the public. | 
I will add another obſervation on __ wy — 


Stateſmen have a right to expect the higheſt dis- 


cretion from thoſe they employ ; and I muſt think 
if the refpeQable perſonages ſo freely mentioned, 
had not placed ſufficient confidence in the ſagacity 
and ſecrecy of the Egotiſt, they would not have 
converfed' ſo freely before him on the ſeveral 
points of high importance, at © an Interview, which 
laſted from ten o'clock at night until three in the 


morning, and afforded a remarkable diſplay of the 


extraordinary talents of the parties. 
It is too true, that when a man under the. ha- 


bitual influence of party is obliged occaſionally to 


mingle in political diſquiſition, he is perpetually in 


danger of being miſled by his own enthuſiaſm. 


What we call good ſenſe, in general life, conſiſts 
Ig chiefly 


(9) 

chiefly in that temper of mind which enablesits 
poſſeſſor to view, at all times, with perfeQ coolneſs 
and accuracy, all the various circumſtances that 
crowd around him; ſo that each of them may 
produce its due impreſſion, with but little exag- 

geration ariſing from his own peculiar habits.— 

Political cireumſtances are to be regulated, not by 
prolific fancy, but by ſober reflection: otherwiſe 
our conduct and our writings will have far leſs re- 
ference to the real ſituation of things, than to 
ſome imaginary ſcenes, dreſſed with all the various 
colourings, and exertions of poetical fancy, or 
glowing with impaſſioned reſearches of modern 
philoſophy. In conſequence, while we appear to 
ourſelves to be acting with the moſt perſect wiſdom 
and confiſtency, and diſplaying our abilities in all 
the decorations of pathos and diftion, we frequent- 
ly exhibit to the public all the fande of in- 
| diſcretion, 
At the ack. confidential Interview, where 
we are told extraordinary diligence and active 
earneſtneſs were employed to bring the parties to- 
| gether, it muſt be confeſſed that in the endeavour 
to reclaim what was there ſtiled the egarement of 
Mr. Burke, there was a great deal to forgive—a 

hard taſk enough for the charity of party fo pro- 
voked. But the confiſtent dignity of Mr. Burke, 
the * and ſtrengih of a mental convittion of 
D 2 — reQitude 
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reAitade and propriety, cut off all hope of being 
reconciled, As there was much of anger left, for 
the diſcuſſion of other days—on the part of Mr. 
Burke it only broke out into a chriſtian revenge, by 
throwing ſhame and confuſion of face upon his op- 


ponent, while he painted with glowing pencil and 


pathetic zeal, thoſe revolutionary horrors, which 
mankind have fince deplored. | 
Mr. Burke at the celebrated Interview, ewe 2 
ſtomach to reſiſt the rigorous diftates of party, the 
hard impoſition of yielding to a ſalſe point of ho- 
nour: be wreſtled with friendſhip and prevailed 5 ; 
nor was heaſhamed of his ſeparation from thoſe he 
once revered, where juſtice and ſound Judgment 
pointed out his line of conduct. Tg 
For this honourable, conſcientious tergiverſa- 
tion, Mr. Burke i is favoured with numer. ug ae- 
tached complimentary pages, by the hoſt of party- 
ſcribes—'tis a climax of compliment: if the moſt 
enthuſiaſtic rancour can be ſo denominated : Mr. 
Burke, the ſaviour of our conſtitutional eſtabliſh- 
ments, the e of aſſalled, 3 cbriſti- 
anity ! 
Let me not live but at the very name 
The eager heart ſprings up and leaps for j joy: 
When we forget the vaſt, vaſt debt, we owe an : 
Forget !—þut tis impoſſible—then let BRi: TONS | 


Forget the uſe and Privilege of reaſon,” &ce. 
2210 But 


„ 
Zut Mr. Burke ſtands not in need of any pane- 
gyric from my humble pen: To the calm retire- 
ment, in which he has choſen to paſs the evening 
of life, the admiration. of all good men, the ap- 
plauſe of his Sovereign, and the dignity of conſci- 

ous virtue, follow that great and good man. 
Diſdaining the fetters of party, diſdaining the 
ill natured maxims of eternal oppoſition and the 
belief that thoſe who may find themſelves in the 
wrong, cannot embrace the right, without breach 
of contraft, Mr, Burke, with able and intrepid 
pen, recalled a deluded world from the falſe proſ- 
pet of gallic Revolution. He fo fully laid open 
the inward ſprings and blood-ſtained wheels, where- 
by the revolutionary engine moved, that it was 
not ſuppoſable a Gmilar experiment ſhould be at- 
tempted among us. The effect his writings had 
at the time, the ſpirit and unanimity they raiſed 
in the breaſts of all true Engliſhmen, will not eaſily 
be forgotten and it is to be preſumed the remem- 
brance of thoſe happy circumſtances, will enſure 
 reſpe& and immortality to the writer, while they 
ſecure us from any revolutionary attempts, and 

from the perils of innovation. 5 

But why ſhould Adminiſtration have “ « rejoiced 

| at ſuch an ally againſt the French Revolution” 
Why ſhould they © ſurvey him with a lover's 
fondneſs, &c. ? Theſe very aſperities of obſerva- 
tion 
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tion on the incidents of that memorable period, 


are the moſt pointed and impreſſive eulogy on the 


Adminiſtration of that day. Though ſtrong in the 


confidence and ſupport of the nation, yet they 


| Vere not influenced by ill natured maxims of low 
 ſuſpicion—or by a belief that he who had long op- 


poſed, could not cordially unite with them they 
diſplayed a noble, a voluntary, endearing diſpo- 
fition to receive with joy the friend of humanity— 
the advocate of church and ſtate—the palladium 


of religious eftabliſhments and the ſcourge of 


Mobocratic violences. 

Happily, from this well timed indulgence and 
reception of Mr. Burke much good has ariſen: The 
adverſary who values himſelf upon his reſiſtance 
while he is oppoſed, yields inſenſibly to gentle means, 


and naturally melts into conformity of ſentiment, by 
methods of lenient perſuaſion and remonſtrance. 


Purſuant to the freedom of epiſtolary commu | 


nication; as I pen my thoughts juſt as they occur, 


without tying myſelf down to ſt rict order or me- 
thod, I truſt you will find in the aggregate of the 


foregoing obſervations ſufficient cauſe 10 ſuſpec the” 


writers in favour of French Revolution, the abbettors of 


French principles, and 9 the writers in Ve vour * the 


* | BE 
1 now 
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I now proceed to the ſecond point of ne 
ation, which I mentioned, viz. 


The duty incumbent on you, as an Engli 10 
man, in chriſtianity and prudence, not to ba- 
zard the public ſecurity and private domeſtic 
proſperity, either by a deſire of innovation in 
the Government, or by a change of the Admi- 
1 b. ings 


It is a poſitive duty of loyal and am men 
to try to ſuppreſs, by expoſing the growth of cabal 
and detraQtion : for if once they are ſuffered to 
ſhoot up into credit with the multitude, they de- 
ſtroy the good ſeed which would otherwiſe pro- 
duce public proſperity, happineſs and tranquillity z; 
the ſecret whiſpers of diſaffettion, thelong-labour- 
ed periods of envenomed gooſe-quills tempt too 
many to deal in the ſame commodity, and the 
little tittle-taftle of buſy declaimers againſt Go- 
| vernment,' too often obſcures private ſociety, 
which ought to be enlightened by OY and 
truth, 5 

Is it not a ſpecies of inſanity, when men will not 
look to the conſequences of party-malevolence ; 
but ſeem to think it lawful and proper to make the 
King and the Conſtitution their ſport by the groſſeſt 
fallacies and impoſitions upon vulgar credulity ?. 

The frothy publication from Mr. Thelwall, as 
is ſaid, has been given away in great detail, eg 

ä the 
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the lower orders:—At Sheffield,” at Norwich, ® 
Yarmouth, &c. his* pamphlet, if report be true, 
has been handed into every confi derable workſhop 
and manufaQory, to enlighten the ER mul- 
titude, as he terms it. 
Jo the long winded harangues, to the demo- 
 cratic pages of this hallowed citizen, I ſhall * 
by the retort retroſpellive. | 
I will aſk this prince of Won 8 | 
A Was it not a moſt ſerious and affecting period for 
[| the country and the Conſtitution, when, without 
| reflection, without looking to laws or conſe- 
| quences, hot brained Empirics, by their new 
fangled ſyſtems of public aſſociation, ſought to 
exchange our proſperous and peaceable form of 
Government, for the convulſions and anarchy 
| | which ever follow the overthrow of good order. 
Ves: men appeared in our public ways, poiſoning 
the public mind with the impious doftrine, that 


| 
| LS. | ; OE while 
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| * It was about this time, that Mr. Reeves, who alſo ſhares 
| | a page or two of abuſe both. from the moderate and the extreme 
| | reformers, ſtept forward with laudable zeal and virtuous ex- 
1 ertion, to oppoſe a phalanx of honeſt and loyal men to the new 
F fangled ſocieties: *Twas in that Gentleman a crime indeli- 
[ | dle, never to be forgiven—to hays formed an aſſociation of 
pPpeaceable independent citizens, for the defence of the King and 
3 Conſtitution, and in oppoſition to the dangerous ſyſteme of 
| modern agitators. 1 


i . Une ille Lachryme ! 


1 
While foreign nations were advancing into refor- 
mation, it was criminal to ſit at eaſe: that the 


people ought not to ſuffer themſelves to be ſnackled 


by any reſtraints, or by the irkſome ſituation of 


% 


being bound to any old ſyſtem of government. 


Such were the alarming declarations that, for 
ſome time, gave a vital ſtab to public credit, pal- 


ſied our manufaQures, and expoſed many to the 
_ juſt ſeverity of offended laws, while the great 


movers and ring-leaders of faction evaded, and 


ſtill evade, puniſhment ; and ſcreen themſelves by 
the art and ſubtlety of acguilied Felons from the ris. 
gour of juſtice, 


One cannot help dropping a tear over 1. de- 


ptavity of human nature, on a retroſpett of the 


democratic rage of the Chalk Farm, and other 


meetings; where a few political enthuſiaſts ex- 


ulted in the credulity of the populace, and in the 


proſpett of commotion and deſolation throughout 


the country. 


Our modern State-Reformiſts ſtarted at once 


from the path which our anceſters trod, and 
which the moderate part of mankind are contented 
and hold it prudent to follow. With inflated ar- 


rogance they ceaſe not to magnify, even to this 


hour, their own declamatory talents, and to ſpeak 
contemptuouſſy of the exiſting Government—and 


perhaps had their preſumption been leſs extravas 
= gant, 
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_ gant, their plans leſs open and undiſguiſed, the 
danger would have been greater to the public 
weal.—Luckily their vanity out- ran their diſcre- 
tion. 7 
Another ſet of political quacks, more chaſte in 
their manner, not leſs furious in intention, through 
all the effuſions of violence, profeſs not to mean 
any thing like injury to the Conſtitution they 
boaſt their attachment to monarchical government 
in all the ſplendour of diſcuſſion.— Theſe Refor- 
mers, © Jean hungry-looking mortals, whoſe very 
faces,” as Shakeſpeare deſcribes, © indicate plots 
againſt the ſtate,” fill up their ſplenetic hours with 
long recitals of grievances. But can they be 
thought to entertain any great partiality for the 
Conſtitution, who bluſh not to approve the gallic 
Reformers, in their enormities and threats againſt 
all eſtabliſhments? Surely our modern ſpecula- 
tiſts do not advert to the ſtrange contradictions 
they utter? If, as they profeſs, they believe our 
Conſtitution to poſſeſs great and brilliant advan- 
tages, mult it not follow, of neceſſity, that they 
cannot think well of what runs in direct violation 
of its beſt principles ? If the Conſtitution poſſeſſes 
thole excellencies, which the world has long ad- 
mired, every man is bound to oppoſe all maxims 
and doctrines inconſiſtent with its preſervation in 
its preſent Nate ; and to cultivate, by every means 
| in 


„ 
in his power, and ſupport that ſyſtem of laws 
which gives energy, vigour, — and happineſs 


to the people. 


Faction, like a peſtilence, may be traced by | 
the havock which it makes. — Every rank, every 
ſation in life, is injured by this plague of ſociety : 
It embitters domeſlic ſcenes, ſows the ſeeds of 
enmity amongſt inhabitants of the ſame vicinage, 


and, in the event, plunges whole nations into 


diſorder. Rh: 
There is no greater engine of diſſenſion than 


the affixing upon others, names of contumely and 


reproach : the reaſon. is plain, with reſpeR to the 


multitude—at a public meeting, or ſeditious lec- 


ture, they conceive not the meaning of a ſyllogiſm 
or laboured argument, but they can pronounce 
and retain opprobious words. While the lecturer 
is throwing his dull malice at the heads of thoſe he 
does not like, he forgets that what he ſpouts in 
malevolence, may grow up into blood ;—and the 


Tame language, which, at firſt, made the company 
merry, may grow in time to be a military ignal 


to cut one another” s throats. 
Such are the horrors i into which our 1 in 
politics would fain precipitate us: They would 


riſk the bleſſings we enjoy, the progreſſive proſpe- 


rity of the nation, for fooliſh impracticable ſyſtems, 
in which they are not themſelves fully agreed: ET 
. E. N : For 


( 28 ) 
For (I ſpeak from knowledge, confirmed by au- 
ricular demonſtration) there are among the poli- 
tical factors of the day, as many fanciful plans of 
Reform, as there have been meetings, or focieties 
for three years back. 
It may be remarked that the political delirium 
of ſome men increafes with the multitude of airy 
ſpeculations, that croud the imagination. But 
happily while thoſe leaders of a populace ſaid in 
their hearts, my mountain is ſtrong, and 1 ſhalt. 
not be moved” from the ſchemes I have formed; 
by the variety of viſionary extravagance, inſtead 
of ſtrengthening, they were weakening, what alone 
could fupport them, public opinion. While they 
were launchin g with intemperate eagerneſs, into ha- 
zardous fyſtems, the public mind revolted againſt 
the precipitancy and daring of ſuch; enthuſiaſts ; 
all men of good ſenſe andreflexion clearly ſaw that 
grievances and reform were mere words of pretence 
| with 
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* This difcord or diſunion of ſentiment between the ſeveral 
claſſes of reformers is hinted at by Mr. Thelwall in deep de- 
ploring ſtrains of regret—He ſeems to adhere to that clafs of 

extreme r-formers, as one of the party-writers denominates 
them, who aim to build their own advancement on the blind. 
zeal and impetuous fury of the unbridled mob; who would, like 
Milton's demov, © high o'erleaping, overlap all bounds,” 
and rouſe the whirlwind, in the looſe hope of riding upon the 
ſiorm, CPM 
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with the maniacs of the day, covering deep deſigns 

- againſt the exiſting Government. | 
Who can place confidence in thoſe that are 
known to revile the exiſting Government ? Is not 
the card they play a deſperate one? Such men 
eannot be under any ties of fidelity, as all morali- 

ty is founded in ſubordination. 

The Reform-hunters of the times are ke the 
profane ſcoffers of religion: they pretend to de- 
cide, en maitre, reſpecting matters which are far 
beyond their narrow comprehenſion—they declaim 
and publiſh, as if no other power ſhould exiſt but 
that which is framed from their diſtempered brains. 
They are like vain glorious boaſters who vaunt 
their courage, yet tremble when danger is at hand 
they pretend to think of the doctrines of innovation 
and equality, with ſang froid, while every heart 
muſt tremble with horror, becauſe aſſured of the 
indiſcriminate barbaꝛr ities of an unbridled mobility. 
If individuals of ſober induſtry in the ſeveral 
callings of humble life, would employ a moment's 
| reflexion, they would always detect the poiſon 
which the diſcontented are ſecretly preparing for 
their minds—they would diſcover a proud conſe- 
quence, ſelf-intereſt, or vengeful ſpirit of party, 
under the aſſumed garb of public ſpirit, under a 
ſpecious ſhew of love for liberty. Let us examine 
this queſtion diſpaſſionately. What has this love 
| | ol 
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of liberty hitherto been among the French? What 
has it been but decrees of domination, a deſire of 
conqueſt, a thirſt of blood, by extending their 
views to the governments of other countries, and 
deſolating ſurrounding States? What has it been 
but a pernicious principle, propagating in every 


country a contempt oſ law, and ſeducing men by 


the glowing and ſpecious colourings of Reform, in- 
to combinations and aſſociations againſt eſtabliſh- 
ed ſyſtems, in favour of hazardous extremes lead - 


ing to plunder and maſlacre ? 


This is the principle that has been ſo much cried 
up by our own political reformers, as a virtue of 
the firſt rank; becauſe as I remarked before, it 
correſponds with their plans of building their own 
advancement on the ſubverſion of all order and 
ſubordination. 
Again, can the boaſted Republicaniſm of France 
be as yet conſidered, however great it has ap- 
peared in ſome of its exertions, as any ching bet- 


ter than a principle holding together bands of 


murderaus robbers, in their attempts to overwhelm 
their unoffending neighbours, and plundering in- 
diſcriminately friends and foes? This is no exag- 


gerated colouring; ; it is ſtrong, undeniable fact; 


and brings with it a reflection of moſt ſerious con- 

cern to every thinkipg man in this nation. 
While at a diſtance from the dreadful ſcenes of 
adlion, 


( 31 ) 
aQtion, we feel but little for the revolutions of hu- 
man affairs : we read barely with paſſing concern, 
or momentary anxiety, the melancholy fate of 
thouſands, baniſhed from their dwellings, and de- 
prived of their daily ſupport by the Invaſion of 
War : while exempted by the goodneſs of Provi- 
dence from immediate diltreſs and ruin, we may, 


indeed, drop a tear over the recital of ſuch ra- 


vages and deſolation: yet tis only the tribute of a 
moment, which ſurrounding comforts ſoon diſſi- 
pate. But if the voice of humanity will ſome- 
times be heard; if the tear of commiſeration will 
flow, even amidſt our enjoyments, for the calami- 
ties of others, —how terrible, how affecting, how 


overwhelming would be our forrows, if brought 


into an experience of ſimilar diſaſters? if viſited 
by the accomitants of French principles—anarchy, 


conflagration and maſſacre ? If inſtead of riſing on 


the morrow from the comfortable bed of famliy re- 
poſe, we were rouſed from our peaceful ſlumbers, 
like fo many unhappy thouſands in the various 
provinces of Germany, for years paſt, with the 
{word of the aſſaſſin at our throats ; turned out of 


our quiet dwellings, without any covering but the 


ſky, to make room for the ſoldiers of OW and 
murder ?. 


This is a forcible fn for the 1 moment 


the proper W of it ſhould be to delibe- 
rate 
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rate with a tender concern, how to check the evil 


difpoſition, and avert the miſchief of diſcontent at 
home. Let us compare our own domeſtic com- 
forts with the broken ſpirit of the diſtreſſed, the 
loſſes of the unhappy people, whom hollile armies 
alternately pillage and deſolate. | 
The narrative of atrocious tranſaQtions by the 
French, which are proved beyond contradiQion, 


muſt offer an inſtruQtive monitory leſſon to all who 


can be content with the bleſſings of regular go- 


vernment; tend to deter the high-flying reformiſt 


from his affiliated purſuit;- and prevent incautious 


youth from ruſhing into ſcenes of turbulence, or 
becoming the dupes of hackneyed enthufiaſts.— 


Surely the peruſal of ſuch enormities muſt ſuffice 
to anſwer the deſirable purpoſe of producing 
ſubordination and order in every claſs of the 
people; as by them French Fraternity is {tripped 
of thoſe deceitful colours, in which it has been too 
ſucceſsfully repreſented by the agitators of ſedi- 
tion. Their boaſted liberty bas been a ſeverer 
ſcourge to thoſe who have been ſeduced by its 


_ falſe appearances, than the deſtruftive ne of peſ- 


tilence or open war, 
| Need I enumerate the enormities reed! in 


the late deſolating progreſs of Jourdan and Mo- 
reau's armies? There are letters in town of un- 


| doubted veracity, which offer impreſſive evidences 


of 
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of the barbarities exerciſed by their troops. The 
towns which they entered-on ſolemn terms of ca- 
pitulation and ſecurity, manifeſt their violation of 
all engagements. Tho' the Generals had given to 
the Magiſtracy aſſurances in writing, that after 
paying their. contributions, they would have no 
further exaftions to fear, —yet after furniſhing 
their quota, with many extraordinaries, much above 
_ their abilities, they were after all expoſed to pri- 
vate pillage of the ſoldiery, and fubjefted without 
redreſs, to ſhocking aRts of cruelty. Nothing ef- 
caped the greedineſs of a lawleſs ſoldiery. The 
moſt reſpectable burghers were threatened, in- 
ſulted, and in ſome inſtances whipped by armed 
rufſians, becauſe they would not, perhaps could 
not, give them money in their noQturnal, predatory 
rounds, Nor did the inclination of the people to. 
French principles in ſome places, prevent nume- 
rous acts of violence and robbery from being by 
committed: the moſt forward in putting on Re- 
publican badges were treated with as little atten- 
tion or ceremony as the moſt decided friends of 
their Prince — for 'plunder, not principle, was the 
| mi dien. If we look to ſome confiderable 
a | . towns, 


as _ * th _ ——— 1 —_— — 
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towns, we can trace in the late progreſs of the 
F rench, as at all former periods, ſuch havocks as 


vill ſearce be credited by civilized nations *. The 
churches and convents ſacred places, which the 


.moſt ſavage nations would have reſpected, were 
pillaged, robbed of their ornaments, and then 
wantonly profaned by ſcenes of violence, by de- 
| bauchery, and by heaps of filth. The houſes, the 
ſhops of the honeſt trader, and frugal merchant, 
fared not better—warchouſes were ranſacked, and 
every thing portable carried away—whole villages 
vere plundered,—the' cattle driven away,—every 
houſe and barn emptied, gutted, and then, in the 
wantonneſs of intemperance, ſet fire to. In ſhort, 


they beat and abuſed the farmers and villagers, 
in the moſt cruel manner, who dared to oppoſe 
their pillage, or remonſtrate on their breach of 
faith; and often diſhonoured the women in the 


preſence of their parents and huſbands; adding 
inſult to miſery, and ſmiling amidſt the cries of 
png: the ruin EOF on: made. | 
The 


5 . 
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eruehies "ODE to Jebel were ee with impu- 
nity; The late overthrow and deſtruction of the Sambre and 
Meuſe army may be attributed, in a degree, to their unlimited 
atrocities and oppreſſion of the German peaſantry. And on 
General Bournonville s reprelentation of the licentiouſneſs and 
ijnſubordination of the mains of that army, the Director 
called upon the Council of Five Hundred to ens laws to re- 


dn. mal - practices and exceſſes of the — 


(3) 


Theſe are authentic facts: this is a part of the 


comforts of civil war and hoſtile invaſion ; this is a 


faint ſketch of the numerous ſcenes of inhumanity, 
horror, and bloodſhed, into which our goodly aſ- 
ſociators would fain e ao our proſperous and 
app 6•WTETf..“. mm wal 

Is it n to add any further conſiderations 


to prove to Engliſhmen “ the duty incumbent on 
them, in Chriſtianity and prudence, not to hazard 
the public ſecurity, and private domeſtic proſpe- 


rity, by a deſire of Innovation in the Govern- 


ment.“ I hope I bave offered convincing proofs 


of the comparative bleſſings we enjoy under our 


preſent Conſtitution and King. I ſhall now offer 


a few remarks. to demonſtrate that « we ſhould 


not hazard the public ſecurity and private-domeſ- 
tic proſperity, by a change of the Adminiſtration.” 


When men openly. avow. hoſtility. againſt the 


exiſting Government, and encourage a fraternity 


of diſpoſition among the vulgar; when for the 


purpoſe of intimidation, the Reformers of the day 
ſcruple.not to boaſt the extent of confederation, 
and ſpread themſelves, throughout the Kingdom to 


make converts to ſedition, it becomes high time 

to annĩhilate ſuch proceedings by the ſtrong arm 

of the law. On this ground I ſhall examine the 
condudt of his Majeſty's Miniſters, at che late great 


_ -eriſisof Gallic ſpeculation and Gallic models, when | 


F 2 e both 
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path the landed intereſt and commercial world 


trembled for their tenures, and all the bonds of 


ſociety were on the eve of being burſt aſunder. 


Adminiſtration at that period, bufied in conſi- 
derations highly intereſting to the general weal, 
ſaw with regret, not without apprehenſion, parties 


of men leagued by paſhon and abſurdity, like raſh 


inexperienced workmen, aiming with all the rage 
of modern levellers, to overturn a venerable edi. 


ice of antiquity ; or, at leaſt, eager to change the 
face of the building by ſpecious imbelliſhments 
and fantaſtic novelties. Reſolved to watch in 
order to avert every dangerous innovation, Mini- 


ſters were not averſe to declare their readineſs in 


due ſeaſon, to cheriſh and adopt any ſolid and 


well-weighed improvement: ; but gentleneſs and 


forbearance ſeemed only to ſwell the arrogance of 


aſſociated agitatorz— National delegation was to- be 


eren againſt the Hamper POR; me the 


_ Miniſters were tes! jully rouſed; hd law, 


with undaunted arm and irreſiſtible might, ſeized 


a few of the reſtleſs ſpirits, - and dragged-them to 
puniſhment. The vigilance and energy of Ad- 
miniſtration was ſo immediate, that it terrified the 


addive ſet of reformibg doclamators from their uſual 


employment : the clubs of Tedition became palſied 


in their operations, and their laſt eruBations were 


; « 


like 


a 
like ſtink- pots, only remarkable for t their * 


rous odours. 


Men vill ever be impatient of reprehenſion, 


becauſe it ſets before them what they wiſh not to 


ſee, and attacks ſelf-love in the deareſt and moſt 
ſenſible part, where it never gives way without 


great reluctance. We love ourſelves as we are, 


and would have reaſon for doing ſo. Thus we are 
careful to juſtify ourſelves in our ſaults by various 
deceitful colours. It muſt not then ſeem ſtrange 


chat the men I depi@, ſhould be diſpleaſed with 
being contradifted and condemned; as it is an at- 
tack at the ſame time, upon the reaſon which is de- 
ceived, the heart which is corrupted, and the 

_ evils which flow from ſuch a mixture. of weakneſs 
and depravity. 


The political Feen N away 35 bis own 


view of things, is generally deceived both in his 
ſenſes and his judgement; he ever fancies himſelf 


to be in the right, and thoſe of the oppoſite party 


to be in the wrong: tis thus a country often be- 
comes divided in itſelf, and finds its worſt foes 
to be thoſe of its own houſehold.” 


Party- ſpirit generally proceeds from a gloomy | 


reſileſs i imagination; it is a furor of mind which 
hurries us into a belief, that we are capable of re- 


gulating the whole machine of State, while we 
are, perhaps, ſuffering our own affairs to tumble 


into 
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into ruin-- We form aſſociations, to reform Govern 
ment, and harangue the mobility ever prone to lif- 
ten to ſpecious declaimers, without conſidering 
what ample ſcope there may be for each and every 


of us, to diſplay our talents for reformation in our 


own conduct and concerns. We'boaſt of devot- 
ing our time in providing for the liberties of others, 


by long recitals of ſuppoſed grievances, while per- 


haps by a retrogade movement, our own family 
affairs are reduced to ſuch a ſtate of derangement, 
as to endanger our perſonal liberty. ; | 

How ſolemn and impreſſive are the words of the 
wiſe man in the facred writings ; * The beginning 
of diſcord is as when one letteth out water“ Wa- 
ter, if the ſmalleſt opening be made in the mound 
which confines it, will ſoon force for itſelf a wider 
paſſage : When once the torrent is ſet at liberty, 


it diſdains reſtraint, and carries down with it even 
the impediments that are thrown in to retard ſea 


progreſs, or check its fury. 
The. experience of a \hboaring kingdom far- 


niſhes ample and diſtrefling teſtimonies of the 


truth of the ſimile—nay the ſtreets of our metropo- 


polis, the chief towns of the kingdom preſent to us 
daily the ſad, but reſigned victims, to an atrocious 
policy to a ſucceſſion of faQtions—to a banditti 
of tyrants (I include not in this picture the preſent . 
ſyſtem of government in France—the: ſineerity of 


their 


(3) 


their diſpoſitions 108 profeſſions is now at iſſue) let 
looſe by falſe doctrines - uncontrouleèd by religion 
and law—ruſhipg into all the wildneſs of ſavage na- 
ture inſulting the defenceleſs ſex—purſuing the 
miniſters of the goſpel and every friend to limited 
monarchy and moderate government, with, unre- 
lenting ſeverity, and ſmiling amid ruins, which the 

dulleſt and moſt inſenſible of mortals cannot be- 
hold without deteſtation and terror How ſalutary 
then is the caution which accompanies the forego- 
ing quotation 4 Therefore _ 

tention before it be meddled with.” 

I cannot too often call upon all loyal Engliſh- 
men, and friends to Conſtitutional Government to 
apply what I have recited of the horrors of inter- 
nal commotion more immediately to ourſelves---- 
When we awake from tranquil ſleep, let ns fer- 

vently thank him who has favoured our reſt, whilſt 
huouſands are reduced to lie on the bare ground, 
deſpoiled by ruthleſs war; without cloſing their 
eyes, or relieving their anxious thoughts by any 
gleam of comfort ; their children, their wives; their 
| relative 8, ſcattered abroad in the ſtorm of war, 
without a reſting place from their terrors----When 
we ſit down to table, to the frugal meal of honeſt 
induſtry, let us look up gratefully to him, who of- 
fers us plenty and eaſe, whilſt ſo many are expoſed | 


_— 


off civil con- 


to the pangs of THOR" to the — horrors 


and calamities of hoſtile invaſion. 

Theſe, I repeat it, are our duties: while we do 
thus, and with affeftionate ſympathy adminiſter to 
the diſtreſſes of others, as far as our circumſtances 
may admit, . we may truſt our proſperity ſhall meet 
no check from the armed ruffian, nor our goods 
become a prey to the invading ſpoiler: We ſhall 
continue to walk under the ſhade of our own vine, 


amid the deſerved bleſſings of peace, and proteQ- 
ed by a gracious Sovereign, whofe humanity and 
indulgence reconciles power to the affections, and 


makes it inſtrumental to the happineſs of all his peo- 
ple. To a Monarch who thus kindly and graci- 


ouſly governs his ſubjeQs, will they not in turn be 


ready to offer the tribute of obedience ? Will they 
not be ready, and willing under any difficulties to 


contribute to the ſupport of meaſures, which his 


wiſdom may judge connected with their welfare? 
Will they not deprecate and deſpiſe thoſe fabrica- 
tors of calumny and miſrepreſentation, who from 
the gloomy receſſes of diſappointment and envy, 


try to turn all things into diſtruſt and confuſion ? 
Will they not, with one accord and as one man. 


cheerfully offer the ſacrifice of their lives, to de- 
feat the machinations of political fanatics, and a- 


vert the ambitious projefts of French age. from 


Hur Kappy homes? „ | 
| Engliſh- 5 


„ 


Engliſhmen! look forth into your ſtreets, and 


| behold the crouds of hapleſs, yet meritorious emi- 


grants, who live upon the bounties and indulgence 
of a generous nation! What was their crime ? 
An averſion to the government of numerous ty- 
rants, rioting in blood an attachment to the firſt 
principles of the Revolution, that eſtabliſhed a mo- 
narchy like our own, circumſcribed by the Jaws---- 
that gave France a Conſtitution, the leading fea 


- tures of which were copied from the glorious Con- 


ſtitution, in which Britons rejoice and are happy. 
Theſe Emigrants were perhaps too ſlow in op- 
e with united vigour, the horrible, but ſe- 
cret progrels of reſtleſs agitators— They are now 
the unhappy victims of credulity, of weakneſs, of 


| Inattention—their caſe is deplorable—but while 


we lament, pity, and aid by national bounty their 
diſtreſſes, let us alſo learn the leſſon of vigilance 


and caution—let us feel the truth of what they 


forgot in early ſeaſon, a, ad Ne Medi 
cina Agr 


"The current a Rill increaſing abuſe of his 
Majeſty" s Goyernment, teeming from a licentious 
preſs, was encouraged, foſtered and promoted by 
the alarming proceedings of confederated Societies, 


which ſpread their poiſonous effluvia abroad, and 


G miſled 


Ta) 


miſled the populace in many places to fuch violent 
outrages againſt the laws and conſtitution, as well 
as againſt reaſon, juſtice, humanity, Who can 
withhold cenſuring individuals who debaſe their 
character and ſituation by their laboured Philip- 
pics; and while they pretend to be the advocates 
of freedom, are encouraging the moſt wretched 
flavery, the power of a mob? However our red- 
hot innovators may diſclaim a connexion with 
French principles ; however largely they may ex« 
preſs their averſion to engage in inſurreQion, or 
in aiding or fomenting the popular madneſs. in 
certain diſtrits, yet it is plain, from the malignity 
ol their writings, from the public conning over of 
ficlitious grievances, and ſpreading ſeditious publi- 
cations abroad among the lower orders, that they 
ſeek to overwhelm, not the adminiſtration only, 
but the conflitution with them; and to plunge us 
into the horrors of civil war and French maſſacre. 

This is not matter of bare aſſertion. I will aſk; 
is it not manifeſt from the inflammatory tendency 
of the various publications and hand-bills dealt out 
ſo largely among the-uninformed peaſantry, and 
poor manufacturers, the ſuppoſed ready” inſtru⸗ 
ments of riot and ſedition? 

Has it not been recomended to the lower or- 
ders, in all the pomp of flattering phraſeology, to 
. cheriſh and Propagyts- the noble ſpirit that bad fo 

. Jaudably 


. - 


(4) 
laudably taken poſſeſſion of them ? and have they 
not been aſſured by itinerant political quacks, in all 
the glare of declamatory vehemence, that an unli- 
mited compliance with all their plans, even to a 

change of government, a ſubverſion of all regular 
eſtabliſhments, would be the undoubted conſe- 
quence of a bold perſeverance ? Are not thoſe 
hardy Orators ſtill abroad, at the work of ſedition, 
uttering their pompous periods, larded with obſer- 
vations Ov ſubverſive of religion, law, and 
order? x 
| Inſtead of common prudential caution, on the 
news of the French ſucceſſes againſt our allies ;— 
inſtead of expreſſions of horror and * 
tion of the enormities perpetrated by the enemy 
on their progreſs to the Danube, our political aſ- 
ſociators tried rather to palliate the ſhocking diſ- 
orders and irreparable injuries which have deſo- 
lated the faireſt provinces of Germany. Inſtead 
of exulting with every good and well-diſpoſed ci- 
tizen on the late happy victories of the Arch-Duke, 
which were daily received by expreſs from various 
quarters, our would-be reformiſts threw a cloud of 
doubt and uncertainty over all good intelligence, 
thereby fully evincipg the ſullen py, the 
1 dun complexion of their ſouls. 
Was it not neceſſary to coerce ſuch ſeditious 
Apſions and to take away from evil men the 
a | G 2 PV 
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power of injuring themſelves, or the TI 
by miſrepreſentation and treaſon ? | 

- The friends of humanity and peace muſt depre- 
cate tumult and diſcontent. —We have vitneſſed 


their attendant evils, within a ſhort lapſe of time, 


ſufficiently to be convinced that aſſociations or po- 


litical clubs ſhould not be wantonly and unnecef- 
ſarily entered upon. Happily his Majeſty's Mini- 
ſters have ſhewn to the world as much wiſdom in 


defeating the machinations of evil men, -as they 
have diſplayed general attention to the intereſts of 


the empire, and the protection of trade. 


- The bills fo hated and obnoxious to agitators 
and to incendiaries,— are laws of neceſſary co- 
ercion, founded on the broad baſis which Mon- 


teſquieu, Locke, and other eminent vriters ap- 
prove and recommend -viz. that in times of 
danger, the ſubject muſt yield up a portion of his 
rights, for the preſervation of the whole.” 


Impreſſed then with this great truth, it ſhould be 


the firm purpoſe of every good citizen, not only to 
pay the ſtritteſt regard to the laws, but alſo to diſ- 
countenance, in the moſt pointed manner, any con- 
trary diſpoſition in others ; examples of which, we 
truſt, may never more occur; as the return of 


ſober induſtry and ſubordination among thoſe who 
were for a time carried away by the arts of ſubtle 


e evinces the bisb ſenſe which the people 


— 


enter- 
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entertain of the cautionary prudence and wiſdom 
which diQated the late coercive meaſures. 
Such was the diligence with which Miniſters op- 
poſed the danger, —ſuch the advantages of diſco- 
very of ſecret ſedition, in many places, that the 
Houſe of Parliament haſtened to emulate the ſpi- 
rit and vigilance of Adminiſtration, adopted with 
more than uſual unanimity, and carried into law 
the Two BiLLs, ſo obnoxious to Republican ca- 
lumny, as a grand ſpecific againſt a dangerous 
malady, In defiance of the ſarcaſms thrown out 
againſt them in eyery inflammatory publication, 
they are allowed to have been a meaſure of immi- 
nent neceſſity; and Miniſters may ſafely rely on 
the ſentiments which a diſpaſſionate public have, 
from a ſhort experience, formed of their utility. 
Here then the Adminiſtration proved itſelf 
equal to the taſk of checking the growth of licen- 
tiouſneſs, enforcing laws of ſalutary efficacy, and 
producing a conſummation of internal tranquillity 
and good order, ever moſt devoutly to be wiſhed. 
To break up knots of aſſociated reformers, waſting 
money and time in idle argumentation ; to compel 
men to return to habits of induſtry and ſubordi- 
nation, was the great objekt, as it is the firſt duty | 
of the Magiſtracy. 
Thbus far then, inſtead of a Cuance of Apwt- 
NISTRATION—W&, ough t moſt bergen to ſuppli- 
| cate 
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cate the continuance in Office of men who have 
laboured for our public ſecurity, and our private do- 


meſtic proſperity againſt 08 Wer . Innovation 


in the Government. 


1 ſhall add a few pages on the War and the 
Fe the great cant words of Oppoſition—and 
hope to prove that in the management of both, 


Miniſters have .afted with 1 integrity, with energy, 
and with ſucceſs. 


Men whoſe attention has been diffipated for 
years amid the buſtle of political conflict, and 


whoſe current of thought has been trained to yield 


and accommodate itfelf to the rapid ſucceſſion of 


events, which diverſify the political horizon, ac- 


quire a bias which direfts all their ations, and 
influences all their ſenſibilities. This ſtrong bias 
hinders us not from obſerving ſurrounding tranſ- 
actions of public life ; it only renders our obſer- 
vations erroneous, Imagination interpoſes be- 
tween reaſon and the affections, and preſents ob- 
jeQs far other than they are. 

The effefts of ſuch bias have a m anifeſt ten- 


dency to miſlead us, even where public happineſs ; 


is at ſtake, and to defeat the operation of thoſe 


aQtive principles, which are intended to unite us 


; y 


in Peony for the PRs good. 


The 


1 628 
The egotiſm of the boaſted Interview, is of a 
piece with that miſrepreſentation of facts, where 
we are entertained with the round aſſertion that 
* the Engliſh Government, diſhonoured and 
beaten down by the arms of France, is inculcating 
the barbarous prejudice of hatred againſt that na- 

tion, as a ſpecies of patriotiſm.“ | 1% 

There is a compound of falſity in theſe lines, 
which ſhall be expoſed in the ſequel of thoſe pages; 
though, indeed, the impoſition on the feelings and 
fentiments of Engliſhmen is too glaring to require 
refutation. 

How often do men overſtep the line of prudence 
in the eager deſcription of a favourite obje& :— 
« And forth from the moment of the King's over- 
throw, the ſucceſs and glory of the French arms 
are the wonder of the world.” Oh ſhame, where 
is thy ſting What! while this oſtentatious writer 
paints in ſuch glowing colours the atchievements 

of the French, he cannot find in his heart to ſpare 
a a ſprig of laurel to our own brave troops, crowned 


| Vith conqueſt and with honour in the Eaſt and the ; 


 Weſt—while he dwells with ſeeming exultation on 
the enthuſiaſm of the French, he forgets the irre- 
fiſtible bravery, ardour, and perſeverance of the 
Auſtrian Heroes: he can afford but a ſcanty ex- 
preſſion of praiſe to the prudent and generous con- 
duct of the Archduke Charles: he forgets that 

N | how 
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ve have a navy, triumphant in every quarter of 
the globe—that our ſquadrons are daily ſcouring 
the coaſts of the enemy, and deſtroying the little 
remains of a petty coaſting trade,——He © looks 
aſkance,” at the full flowing tide of commercial 
proſperity, at the thriving of our trade, which af- 
fords full employment to the induſtrious in the ſe- 
veral branches of manufature, and enables our 
Merchants and monied men to meet the public 
exigencies, not only with alacrity, dn ih emu · 
* competition. | 


| 1 will not recapitulate the proceedings of the 
'new-conſtituted Authorities in France, at the time 
of entering Holland; I will not recall all that 
was ſaid and inculcated by French emiſſaries, with 
2 particular vehemence, reſpecting our own Go- 
vernment; but I muſt inſiſt, that the Britiſh Mi- 
niſtry could not be wrong, in defending the nation 
by all neceſſary meaſures againſt Innovators, who 
promulgated the moſt hoſtile declarations, and ran 


Into the moſt violent means, for the 1 injury and an- 
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nihilation of all Governments, that acceded not ta | 
their wild theories. WE. 
Men of atrabilious Habits, who haye : not a, dif 
poſition to be ever ſatisfied, will inſinuate that 
5 evils 
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evils prevented cannot be deemed Ss; that i is, 
becauſe they were not viſibly perceived with their 


eyes, nor ſenſibly felt by their nerves, they think 


themſelves at liberty to deny the removal or pre- 
vention of domeſtic calamities to be at all the ef- 


fett of the meaſures taken by Miniſters: | 


Men of their dark caſt will not admit the con- 
viction of any poſſible light; otherwiſe one ſingle - 


reflection would reduce them to reaſon. It is, that 


to the early diſplay of our vigorous and decided 
meaſures, in the eyes of Europe, we owe our 


eſcape from the threatenings and attempts de- 


nounced againſt our regulated liberties : I will 
add with confidence, that, far from being certain, 
it is not in the leaſt probable, that we ſhould have 


continued free from thoſe evils, threatenings, and 
attempts of fraternity, which an overbearing mo- 


boeracy proclaimed againſt their neighbours, had 


Not the moſt decided mealyres been adopted by 
Miniſters. 


 Asforour 
EXPENCES, 


Qn this 8 it is dich to anſwer in general, 


be they what they may, —if neceſſary for our 


domeſtic ſecurity, from the gripe of fraternity and 
pg —if they be incurred for the prevention of 
H beat 


4 
great and urgent evils to the country, and as the 
only means of procuring a better ſtate of things, 
they may be fairly ſaid to be nat at all comparable 
to the necefſity—I will aſk—are millions of any 
weight when ſet in the balance againſt the maſs of 
miſchiefs, the multitude of horrors and murders that 
have de ſolated France? Can millions be of conſi- 
deration with Britons, when we reflect upon the in- 
ternal tranquillity and external benefits, which 
flow from the national unanimity and exertion ? 
Every diſpaſſionate obſerver muſt be convinced. 
that—if the preventing the beginnings of great and 
deſtruQtive evils renders expences neceſſary—if the 
guarding ourſelves and allied powers from the im- 
pending effects of ſuch evils renders expences in- 
diſpenſably efſential----then the expences upon the 
preſent occaſion are certainly ſueh. 
This in general is ſatisfaction enough, of what- 
ever degree and magnitude the expences are, be- 
ing a far leſſer evil, than that which they have hap- 
pily kept off. It cannot be out of ſeaſon often to 
remark, that the prefent warfare is of ſuch a na- 
ture, and accompanied by ſuch circumſtances as 
muſt make the burdens of it more tolerable in the 
eyes of good and loyal ſubjetts; being undertaken. 
for our own immediate aud neceſſary defence, and for 
the ſafety of our liberties and n in 
the ruſſian hand of the pots: 


Fd 


Now, 


C0 3 
Now, as to the ſums neceſſary to continue the 
juſt and neceſſary defence of all that we hold dear, 


againſt an inſatiate and implacable enemy, (ſhould 
che preſent overtures on our part be proudly reject- 


ed). which is the man that will refuſe his utmoſt pe- 
cuniary aid for the immediate and utmoſt exertion 


of our ſtrength and reſources againſt a combination 


of vengeful foes ? In proportion to the number and 
extravagant demands of the enemy, muſt be the ex- 
tent and vigour of ourpreparations ; andof neceſſity 
this circumſtance muſt render our expences greater, 

But happily, i in all our wars, in proportion to the 
number of our enemies, and the conſequent i in- 
creaſe of expences, the more to be admired are 


the means of recovering ourſelves. ' Our eventual 


ſucceſs has always proved the magnitude of our 
reſources, the richneſs of our native products, our 
indefatigable application to trade----circumſtances 
| Whichi taken together, manifeſt ſuch vigour of Con- 


ſtirutton, that mowing” can ever hurt us but our- 


ſelves. | 
For my part, I am confident in the Vildom of 
' the Legiſlature that the neceſſary ſums will be 
raiſed with very little, if any, additional burden 
on the'bulk of the people. The luxuries of life, 
in which the poor have no concern, are the prin- 
cipal object of the ways and means, to our experi- 
enced and humane ſtateſmen. The moſt jaundiced 
| Ha n 
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52) 
reformer muſt allow that the raiſing the fopplics i is 
a matter of neceſſary concern ſor the public good: 
who then but muſt admire the care and attention 


of Miniſters to tax only, where it may be moſt eaſi- 
ly borne ? * 


I repeatit----If in the piping times of peace, the Pres 
mier raiſed the nation to a degree of commercial 


proſperity and wealth ſuperior to all other nations ; 
if our trade under his auſpices was extended 
through a variety of new and produftive channels, 
to the accumulation of immenſe profits and opu- 
lence---ſurely, when called upon by our Sovereign, 

for the maintenance of his Crown and dignity, to 
co-operate ſtrenuouſly in meaſures, direted fole- 
ly to the defence and preſervation of ourſelves, in 
the rights, the wealth, the property, we are juſtly 
in poſſeſſion of, cannot be thought a preflure upon 
. opulence; nor can the demand be deemed unjuſ- 


53 tifiable 
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When a tax is propoſed on property or income by the 
Miniſter, to fave the lower claſſes from any burden —oh then, 
he is running into the F rench ſyſtem of forced loan, &c. and the 
party ſcribes are up-in arms. Thus, deviſe what mode or plan 
ſoever he may, be will be ſure to meet oppoſition under 
ſome maſk or other—for our part, we ſhall conform to the tax 
propoſed by the Premier, on income —or on any other, however it 
may look like a forced loan—and that, on the en of vi 
g's maxim 
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tifiable (as is the cant among certain Coffee-houſe 


politicians) in thoſe who have to propoſe thoſe 


ways and means, which muſt be acknowledged ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary at this criſis. 5 N 
Let us here look back to the days of the revered, 
the immortal Cx aruan, the father of our Premier. 


That great Stateſman came into Adminiſtration at 


a critical period: His firſt plans were the ſame 
which his ſon has been purſuing for the paſt years, 
viz. to inſult the coaſt of France by numerous ar- 


maments, which alarmed the whole country, and 


employed an immenſe body of men in different 
parts, to be prepared againſt a deſcent. This 
made ſuch a diverſion, as the enemy in other 
quarters felt ſeverely the effect of; as by re- 
calling a part of their armies in Germany to 


the ſea coaſt, and threatening invaſion of theſe 


| kingdoms, the rapidity of their ſucceſſes received 
(as manifeſt at the preſent moment) an irremedia- 
ble overthrow. Armament ſucceeded armament— 
expedition followed expedition: In the Eaſt as 
in the Welt Indies, the operations were as glori- 
ous and important, as the commencement had 
been unpromiſing. Even when Spain joined her 
force with France againſt us, neither their union 


and league, nor the conſequent neceſſary expences 


were regarded by the nation. In defiance of a 
Silzppointed faftion, who growled and murmured 


at 
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* 
at the Miniſter and his meaſures ; then, as now, 
the people ſaw with pleaſure a firmneſs and con- 


fancy in the Premier, to purfue what he knew 


was right, with vigour and reſolution. The bold 
appearance of our naval ſquadrons along the ene- 
my's coalts, the ruin of their trade, and conqueſts 
in diſtant quarters, gave new life. and exertion to 
the country; the arrival of rich Spaniſh ſhips in 
our ports, with the wealth of Mexico and Peru, 
called up the Britiſh ſpirit of enterprize, and 


ſpeedily baniſhed the apprehenſions of the timid ; 


while the croakings of the diſcontented were drown- 
ed in the general joy and exultation of proſperity. 
| Have we not then the ſtrongeſt reaſon to truſt 
that the fame wiſdom and energy, which animated 
the undertakings of the illuſtrious Father, will crown 
with equal ſucceſs the prudent plans of the Sor, 
and accompliſh ſuch an acceſſion of advantages 
over our combined foes, as ſhall in the ſequel 
bring the war to an honourable and juſt eonclu- 
nion 2.— Should falſe hopes of conqueſt on the part 
of Spain preclude immediate negociation (as I 
greatly apprehend), by looking to the wiſdom of 
our councils, and the bravery of our fleets and ar- 
mies, we have the ſtrongeſt ground to hope for a 
ſeries of favourable pv in the. profecutiva 


; of the war. 


Aw ay, 


(5). 


Ai then, with the evil bodings and croakings 
of envious ſpirits, who are eternally boring the 


public with the cry of PEACE, PEACE, — even at 


the riſk of national diſhonour. We ſee at this 
moment his Majeſty's Miniſters filled with. thoſe 
true ſentiments of the nation's real intereſts and 
dignity, which ought ever to guide the Servants of 


the Crown, taking the neceſſary ſteps to extin- 
guiſh the flames of war, and reſtore peace and. 


tranquillity to the nation. We have read the juſt 


and equitable ſentiments of our Sovereign, ex- 
preſſed with pacific ſincerity by our able and ju- 
dicious Negociator, and challenging an equally 
effeftual diſpoſition in the French to avail them- 


ſelves of Britiſh moderation. | 
1 again repeat it——every faithful ſubje& mult 


applaud the earneſtneſs of our Government to 
open the channel of accommodation. But ſhould 


the partial ſucceſſes in Italy, ſhould the alli- 
ance with Spain ſtill blind their leaders, and puff 
them up with vain pretenſions; ſhould they be 
relolved to prefer the ſurther depopulation of 
their country to the preſervation of their people ; 


— ſhould they oppoſe ſentiments of hatred and 


|  obſtinacy to thoſe of proffered tranquillity and 


good faith ; ſhould they, in a word, rather chuſe 


to ſee the flames of war blaze in full fury, than to 
cement friendſhip, or to reſtore tranquillity to the 
European 
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European world—yet will his Majeſty, by his 
Miniſters, ſtill, continue in the ſame humane 
fentiments of preferring peace to war.— But 
furely there is no method to compel, eventually, 
a fafe and permanent peace, but by keeping a ſuf- 
ficient force both for defenſive and offenſive 
operations. | 
It will readily be qratited that we qught to be 
prepared with vigour to oppoſe an enemy, as well 
as to propoſe or receive reaſonable methods of pa- 
cification. To do the firſt, without a diſpoſition 

thewn toward the latter, would be unjuſtifiable :— 
to do the latter without the firſt, had been weak- 
nefs and folly; and could proceed from nothing 
but ignorance of the plaineſt rules of political 
conduct, by which it has been long ſince eſtabliſh- 
ed, as a certain maxim, that the beſt way ta 
peace, upon ſuch occaſions, is with the ſword un- 
ſheathed—becauſe any rufhan power that can 
ſuffer itlelf to attempt the rights, or invade the poſ- | 
Tefſions and habitations of others, will laugh at 
proffers of accommodation, when they ſee them 
- unaccompanied by ſuch exertions, as prove a re- 
ſolution, an unanimity to defend thoſe rights and 
poſſeſſions by the whole force of the country, if 
reaſon and peaceable overtures cannot prevail. 
One can ſcarce read with patience the ravings of 
fome men, who, while they paint with utmoſt ex- 


aggera- 


( 87 ) 
aggeration of colours, the war, the taxes, &c. &c. 
fail not to preſent to us in the moſt flattering 
point of view, whateyer they can turn to the ad- 
vantage ol party. Such is the aſſertion, moſt | 
ſplendide mendax, 

founded on a fallacious meſſage from the French 
Directory to the War-Miniſter:—“ It is the in- 
tention of the Directory, that from this moment 
all the territory of the Republic, compriſing the 
countries united to it, be put upon the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the moſt profound peace — chat the num · 
ber of troops in the Republic be reduced to the 
fimple garriſons of the fortreſſes, &c. &c. 

Can any man of plain underſtanding be ſuppo- 
ſed to look upon this declaration, but as a ſpecious 
covering for the immenſe preparations which have 
been from that moment making along the coaſts of 
France, with utmoſt ſecrecy, for the invaſion of 
theſe kingdoms ? The numerous aſſemblage of 
flat- bottomed boats, and armed veſſels in every 
port from Fluſhing to Breſt, points out the inſi- 
dious policy of that pompous declaration, and 
proves it to have been meant to lull us into a fatal 
ſecurity, that they might more eaſily accompliſh 
the invaſion of the country, to ſpread ruin and de- 
ſolation throughout our cities, lay waſte our fields, 
plunder our habitations, violate the chaſtity of our 
wives and daughters, and deſtroy the purity and 
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comfort of domeſtic life. Miniſters wiſely ſaw the 


ſnare laid for public credulity, and by vigorous 
preparation defeated the daring artifice. 

But an enemy, fertile in expedients, and prodi- 
gal of men's lives, will not fail to embrace the firſt 
favourable circumſtance to viſit our ſhores, for 
ne purpoſes of confuſion and pillage. 

Which, then, is the man that will refuſe the aid 
of his perſon and of his fortune, in ſupport of a 
war, continued ſolely from the contumacy of the 


foe, and for the prevention of the 6 oa 
that attend hoſtile Invaſion. 


But ſee—and Mts dos are — not | 


: with an 


EMIGRATION, 3 


But wht a general 
rien TO FRANCE. 


[Ami fo entire will the people be of her 
new-fangled- Republicaniſm, there will be «a ſe- 
cond going forth of the Iſraelites.“ Tis a fine 
ſort of phraſeology—further, © the man who thinks 
that the emigrations to America in the laſt four 


years, are not hurtful to this eountry, muſt be a 
driveller.“ Theſe are round afſertions—but mark 


how a plain tale will ru chem down. 


I will 


* 
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I will not ſay a word of the inceſſant internal 
commotions, animoſities, and heart-burnings that 
maſt agitate the rival fadtions throughout France, 
for many years aſter the concluſion of the war.— 
I will not ſpeak of the inſecurity of property, from 


the variety of conteſted conſiſcations and diſputed 


ſales, ariſing from laws made and unmade by ſuc- 
ceſlive parties. I am certain that Engliſhmen 
will not riſk their money on precarious tenures; 
1 am certain that Engliſhmen are not the volatile, 


giddy, changing animals they are thus freely 3 


neated. There is a perfume in Brittth Liberty, 


there i is a ſmell in our native earth, 
Libertas et natale  ſolum 


better than all the perſumes of France. There | 


are beſides, the great arguments of commerce, of 

eaſe, and conveniency, which no other country 
ean boaſt of. It is difficult to put off the man in 
general, but the Engliſhman i in particular. Station 


him in what country ſoever you pleaſe, he ſtill 
| looks back with longing, lingering regret, to that 
ſyſtem of trade, upheld by laws which are the ad- 
miration and envy of the world. —  _.. 


as the poet ſays, 

e TERS 
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Let us now look to thole who have emigrated 
to America, in the laſt four years. It is a well 
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a Areets and appearance of the houſes | in that City— 
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known fadt, that the ſenſible and moderate men in 


the different States of America look with indignant 
and ſuſpicious eyes on the emigrants of thoſe very 
periods. —The cauſes of their emigration were 
cloſely enquired into; and, as the ſpirit of party 
and difaffeQion to the exiſting Government were | 


found to be the real ſource of the change, they 
were treated accordingly with filent indifference 
in general, but in many inſtances with marked 


contempt and deteſtation. Though they had all 
the advantages of money and riſing families, that 
might recommend them to a good reception, yet 
were they treated even in the intercourſe of buſi- 


neſs with an air of ſtudied civility, without any in- 
vitations of hoſpitality or friendly attentions. 


One of them, a noted and earneſt advocate for 
reform, after many months reſidence at Philadel- 


phia, wrote home to a confidential friend, of fimi- 


lar principles, that, „indeed he admired the | 


1 
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Mr. Tone, formerly of Dublin, a young Lawyer of 5 


flattering proſpects, and eminent literary talents,—By an at- 
tachment to Mr. Rowan, he became a violent partizan : .— 


from that intimacy, he was very nearly implicated in the trea- 
ſon of the Rev. Mr. Jackſon, as appeared on the trial. Mr. 
Jackſon laboured hard to induce Mr. Tone to goto France, to | 

reſent the ſtate of Ireland: Mr. Tone at one time gave 
* to the propoſal, but afterwards declined, 
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dut further he could not ſay, as he had not been 
invited to viſit, to dinner, or party, from the day 
of their landing to that hour.” Vet this was a ce- 
lebrated enthuſiaſt for radical Reform in the Go- 
vernment, and for emigration to America. For 
my humble part then, while emigration is attend- 
ed with ſo many diſcouraging circumſtances ; 
vile our ſituation, our humour, our trade, con- 
cur to ſtrengthen the arguments of domeſtic com- 
forts and contentment at home; while 1 know 
that the emigrant zealots, who thought our liber- 
ties extinguiſhed by the cautionary laws of coer- 
cion, and who hurried away to a country, 
Alio ſub ſole jacentem,— 
are no more in their neu foil than the carcaſes of 
Engliſhmen, without eſtimation, conſideration, or 
trade; I am not aſhamed to own my frailty in 
preferring ſuch a model of Government as agrees 
with the reaſonable enjoyment of a free people; 
where good laws, and an excellent Conſtitution, 
tender us not only happy at t home, but conſidera- 
ble abroad. e 
On this occaſion, indeed, I muſt add that, to 
thoſe who are not willing to be ſubject to the powers 
ſet over them—who cannot diſtinguiſh ſuperior ad- 
vantages in the Britiſh Syſtem of Government ; 
who would prefer the vileſt tyranny of a mobocra- 
cy, to a limited circumſcribed Monarchy; the 
way 


S 
way is open to them ;—let them depart from our 


land of liberty in filent diſcontent and deſperation : 
Let them go forth—there will be no attempt to 


ſtop them the departure, the II of ſuch 
_ reſtleſs ſpirits is a public bleſſing. — . 


It will be as the purging of wine—the feces are 


removed, and the depurated liquor becomes ſalu- 


tary, pure, and invigorating: It will be as the 
winnowing of corn — the uſeleſs chaff is carried away 


by the winds—the ſound nutritious grain remains 
for the ſupport of man. BUT 


1 will venture to ſay, that inſtead of the“ going 


; forth of the Iſraelites,” ſo pompouſly announced: 


when peace takes place, many of thoſe who hur- 


| ried away in the phrenzy of diſcontent, will be glad 


to fleal over again, and live in Old England with 


bazard of reproach, rather than abroad in a ſtate 


of contempt and debaſement. There is ſomething 


in a parent, which, though he be rouſed to reſent 


and puniſh miſcondvR in the child, impels the lat» 
ter to return to obedience and rule, rather than 


dwell among ange, were they ever ſo hoſ- 


. 1 figeors 1 8 

1 will not ſay much of Bo and ne of 
ahi American climate, ſo dreadful to European 
conſtitutions: I mean, principally, the ague and 


' fever, which prevails very generally in the ſpring 


and autumn the fallow complexion, the ema» 
F a ciated 
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elated countenance, the jaundised eye, the drop- 


ſical habit, are uſual conſequences of the Ameri- 


can ague, or intermitting fever. And very few, 
comparatively of European emigrants, eſcape its 
malignant influence. The yellow fever, whieh 
has raged ſo furiouſly through ſeveral States of 
America for ſome years, is not a diſorder of the 
Country—but how far it may or may not, being 
now introduced, continue its annual ravages, re- 
mains for time to prove. The deſolating progreſs 
of that deſtrut᷑tive peſtilence throughout the Cities 


of Philadelphia, New York, Baltimore, and, for 


a time, at Charleſtown, is freſh in the memory of 


| every one; and the horrors of ſuch ſcenes need 


not be here enumerated. 


The emigrants to America have been brought 


to their right ſenſes by the indifferent treatment 
they received ; which circumſtance, ſuper-added 


to the amazingly high prices of proviſions, bas 
produced quite different reflexions and ſentiments 


of American proſperity and Government, than 
that which their miſguided policy and heated zeal 
had raiſed in them.—[Vide General Waſhington's 
addreſs, in which thoſe reſtleſs Emigrants are 
| greg alluded to.] | 
I repeat it, let them go forth, there will be none 
to ſtop them, —The departure, the rIIcHr, of 
ſuch reſtleſs ſpirits is a public blefling, Every 
man 
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man converſant i in the Britiſh annals, muſt recol- 
lea the period, when a party of fanatics, diſcon- 
tented with government, but unable to effeR their 
purpoſes at that moment againſt the ſtate, reſolved 
to fly to America—they embarked bag and bag- 
gage, and were ready to proceed to ſea, when, 
unhappily for the King and for the Country, an 
order was ſent to ſtop their ſailing the party dif- 
embarked—foured by diſappointment, more ſu- 
rious in their diſaffection, more bold in intrigue. 
We all remember the ſad cataſtrophe — a crafty 
and deſigning faction, like the modern Jacobins, 
with monſtrous and deſtruQtive ſtrides, waded 
= through deſolation and murders ;. and the beſt 
1 blood in the nation ſtreamed at the will, caprice, 
1 or private reſentment of Revolutionary Judges. A 
| furious fanaticiſm and deep hypocriſy was employ» 
| ed alternately to flatter and frighten an unthinking 
Wo people into blind acquieſcence with the ſanguinary 
mandates of an atroctous tyranny. The virtuous 
i were proſcribed, purſued, exterminated—plots, 
c | and conſpiracies, were daily conjured up, to im- 
n | pPlwKicate and overwhelm the peaceable and well. 
diſpoſed friends to monarchy.— Jealouſies and 
ol | ſuſpicion were fomented to irritate and inflame 
| me mals of the ene to ee oy 
Wop cruelties. 1 
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| Death at laſt pulled off the maſk; the world 
faw the deluſion and hypocriſy, the murderous 
oppreſſion that lurked under it. The nation found, 
inſtead of a generous Protefor and Repreſentative 
of Heaven, they had got an exterminating mon- 
_ſter, the wily factor of general deſtrufiion. To 
ſuch an unhappy pitch were things carried, that, 
| becauſe the Miniſters of God's holy temples re- 
fuſed to ſubſcribe to every ſpecies of innovation, 
and to immolate conſcience at the ſhrine of fana- 
ticiſm, the public ſervice of the church was re- 
viled, ridiculed, aboliſhed; and the SanQuaries 
of the moſt High were profaned by the ſubtle cant 
of armed enthuſiaſm. : 
It is here worthy of ſerious remark, by all who. 
are ſincerely attached to the Chriſtian diſpenſation, 
that, as in France recently, ſo in England, in her 
days of convullion and diſcord—with the monar- 
chy, the church alſo was overwhelmed, for the 
moment; and the Miniſters of the altars were 
ſcattered abroad. . 

It cannot be amiſs here to exhibit the contraſt 
between the ſubtle complexion, the gloomy fana- 
ticiſm of the days we have ſpoken of, and the 
open, unbluſhing, increaſing infidelity of the pre- 
| ſent. period. To this piQure I beg the attention 
of the public declaimers and partizans of Aſſociated 


Delegations and Meetings among us; the Conven- 
K tio 
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tion or National Delegation at Edinburgh, by 
the Muir, the Gerald, &c. &c. is a caſe ſtrongly 
in point. | 


In the days of the unhappy Charles I. the godly 


covenanted brethren, who, ſanAified ſouls, wiſhed 


not the death of the King, or deſtruQtion. of mo- 


narchy, met in general Aſſembly ;—While they 


profeſſed all due obedience, and ſupport of the 


Parliamentary proceedings, they took care to 


exert a co-ordinate kind of power with the Par- 


liament; and not only in a diQtatorial manner gave 


them directions how to proceed, but made coun- 
ter acts to what they judged againſt their inclina- 


tions and intereſts. They made a mockery of the 
Eing, and were every day, under the maſk of deep 


hypocriſy, and inſpired counſel, obtruding new 
and inſolent conditions on his Majeſty ; and, at 
the end, deſerted and ſold him for a ſtipulated 
price: they proceeded ſo far in their luſt of 
power, as to reſolve among themſelves © that 
nothing might be done in Parliament without con- 


| ſent of the General Aſſembly.—I will make no 


comment on the parity of intention and proceed- 
ings at the Edinburgh Convention. If the leading 


members preſumed to exert a deliberative and 
judicial authority, co-equal with, even in con- 

. 2 . + # . 
tempt of, the Repreſentative Body in Parliament, 


bo 


they 


(-9-) 


they have ſuffered the juſt puniſhment of 8 
temerity by ſentence of violated law 
ec lex eſt equior ulla, 
| quam necis artiſices, arte perire ſua. 


Let us look to the tenets of the Painites and Ja. 


cobins of our day; let us inveſtigate the undiſguiſed, 
but not leſs dangerous and deſtructive principles 
of the modern Reformers among us. 


"RELIGION 
is in every civilized ſtate the ſtrongeſt incentive to 
all that is generous and worthy, and conſequently 
the faſt friend of public order and happineſs. Re- 
ligion inculcates obedience to the laws and to the 


magiſtracy, as a neceſſary expreſſion of our regard 


to liberty and our country. The King, as chief 
magiſtrate is entitled to a reverence and reſpett, 
which it is criminal to withhold from him: there 


is a particular deference and homage due to civil 
- magiſtrates, on account of their offices and fta- 
tions: and therefore every one is bound by all the 


means in his power to ſtrengthen their hands and 
give weight to their exertions in the diſcharge of 
their ſeveral duties: As St. Paul obferves—* Be 
fubjeR to rulers not only through che fear of the 
law, but for conſcience ſake ; for rulers are mini- 
ſters of God, and avengers for executing wrath on 


K 2 all 


"WW 1 
all that do evil.“ Religion teaches us to give 
due dignity and honour to men in power, and re- 
probates every diſpoſition to treat them with rude- 
neſs and inſult. It is ſurpriſing to read how often | 


and with what emphaſis the facred writers repeat 


and inculcate the precept of ſubordination. and 
ſubmiſſion to lawful ſuperiors, as the great « ellential 


duty of ſubjects. 


Our modern zealo!s therefore, who fourn at tpub- 


lic authority, and throw aſide that reſpectſul de- 


meanour towards perſons inveſted with it, which 


the order of ſociety requires, and who are ever 
ready to cal evil of their rulers, commence gene- | 


rally their plans, by endeavouring to weaken the 


influence of religious obſervances, by relaxing the 


obligations of virtue, and introducing new-fangled 


adorations of perverted reaſon and murderous equa- 


lity. The overthrow of religious decorum they 


know to be a neceſſary ſtep of depravity leading to 


irreligion and atheiſm—from which follows that _ 
ſyſtem of barbarity and anarchy which ſubvert 
thoſe rights and overwhelm that well-regulated li- 


berty, which Government is inſtituted to protect. 


I will aſk; is not a ſpirit of irreligion, a ridicule 


of obſervances, a diſregard of the miniſters of the 


goſpe], the favourite cant and topic among thoſe 
who are the moſt violent declaimers againſt Go- 
vernment at this hour ? While on the ſacred ſubject 

of 
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of religion, I beg leave to offer one material and 
conſoling obſervation. Thanks to the favour and 
goodneſs of Providence, the enormities and avowed 
infidelity of the Gallic Reformers loſt them the 
good opinion of almoſt all whom their firſt mode- 
rate profeſſions of liberty had gained over. The 
violation of all morality, the contempt of religious 
: abſervances, created a rapid diſguſt among ſenſi- 
ble men. The ridiculous rites, the variety of 
new-fangled ſuperſtitions which modern philoſophy 
erefted on the ruins of chriſtianity, eftranged and 
alienated all Britons of ſober and regular chriſtian 
converſation. A zeal for well-regulated liberty in 
Engliſhmen, weakens not their attachment to the 
precepts of a meek and lowly Redeemer, nor in- 
clines them to forget bo! noble, and capes truths 
of religion. "9 

Which is the man in this cotalry. cheriſhing a 
ſenſe of religious duty, that can for a moment bear 
the terrible reflexion or ſpeQacle of a whole na- 
tion, hurried on by the wildeſt flights of- furious 
| Republicaniſm, caſting aſide the chriſtian obſerv= 
ance of the Sabbath of the Lord, and ſpurning the 
moſt ſacred ae which in civil ſociety, bind 
man to man? 

It is clear that if we recognize the obſervance 
of the Sabbath. day, as an undoubted inſtitution and 


com- 
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command of God, * we muſt execrate the innova- 


tion, and deprecate the contagion of French infi- 
delity. To the honour of Britiſh ſubjeQs, there 


3s no people by whom the day ſet apart for divine 


worſhip, for religious inſtrudtion, and hearing the 

word of God, is more ſtrictly obſerved : If it 1s 
then an error to be contented with a form of go- 
vernment ſrom which we derive the ſolid privileges 


of religious worſhip, and protection of property 
and perſon, it is ſuch a delightful one, that we 


wiſh to continue in it. We would therefore coun- 
ſel modern State Reformers to turn their thoughts 


es . ; . 
— * . — —ͤ—— — —ͤ— . _— Ls as: . At. * > 2 XY 


* Mr. Thelwzll aims an oblique blow at religion, by accu- 


fing the pariſh of other churches and chapels, in communion 
wich the eſtabliſhed church, of a devotion to Ariſtocracy. in ap- 


pointing © pews to ſeparate the rich from the poor—who are 


 {uffered to be chilled in the aiſles, and other ſuch remarks. 


This is ſo far from true, that it is a particular inſtruQion in 
moſt churches, to the pew-openers, to admit perſons of every 


rank into pews, whoſe ſober decent e gives them a 
claim to ſuch indulgence. 


Tf Mr. Thelwall gives himſelf the alla to viſit any of the 
pariſh churches of our metropolis, he will find every poſlible 
attention and accommodation for thoſe in the humble claſſes of 


life; and what is more, he will bchold in thoſe very people, 
whom he wiſhes to alienate from their places of worſhip, a ſe- 


riops and ſolemn propriety of conduct and religious decorum, 


not to be relaxed or overthrown! by infidious and barefaced in- 
ſinuations. 


. 


98-3 
to diſcharge well the duties of their reſpeRive cal - 
lings without affecting legiſlative conſequence. 
To bring my obſervations towards a 


CONCLUSION, 


allow me to anſwer the charges ſo  numerouſly 


brought forward againſt Mr. Burke 
Were we to take the ſimple aſſertions of the an- 
gry ſcribes, we ſhould ſuppoſe there was no dan- 
ger now to Liberty but from Mr. Burke — He is 
the inſtrument (deſcribed in numerous long - wind- 
ed pages) that muſt overturn Britiſh liberties: a 
new kind of monſter, whoſe deformity is ſo expo- 
ſed, that were it a true picture, that is made of 
him, it would be ſufficient to frighten children, 
and make women miſcarry at the ſight of it. 


It is this has led me to enquire into the articles 


of his political faith: and I am not aſhamed to 
confeſs, I prefer them to other favourite creeds of 
the day, which the iraſcible, refined, would be 
Stateſmen of Chalk-form notoriety wiſh to impoſe 
upon us. 


The uncommon liberality of his ſentiments, in 


numerous tracts; the ufeſul information, the ſalu- 
tary advice, the ſtrenuous exertion, to remove 
from Britiſh liberty the moſt alarming evils, are 
the canſtant theme of nine cenſure with the 


noxioug 
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noxious Fry of the quill-—Unfortunately for thoſe 
partizans, we have before us the labours of an in- 


duſtrious ſcholar and eminent ſtateſman, to recom- 


mend him to our molt particular regards: and tho” 
his friends and an anxious public were lately much 
alarmed about his ſtate of health, yet we truſt he 


will ſtill be ſpared, to witneſs an honourable, ſo- 
lid, and permanent pacification; and to conti- 
nue his exertions in the cauſe of literature, of 
mankind, and of national honour. How great 
muſt be the ſatisfaction of declining age, to have 


received the moſt ample approbation of the firſt 
and moſt learned Univerſities and Academies of 
Europe ? We have all read the public documents 
to his honour and abilities, communicated by the 
| higheſt characters as well as the beſt informed men, 
bearing teſtimony to the ſublimity, utility and ef- 
ficacy of his writings. The deep wound inflidted 
on the ſocial and domeſtic comforts of the good 


man, though gradually healing in the parental bo- 
ſom, by the conſolations of religious fortitude, is 


ſtill green in the regrets and ſympathy of an ad- 


miring public Who witneſſed in the ſon, the early 


and endearing commencement of public. life, 


muſt acknowledge that an honeſt ardour, a perſe- 


vering patriotiſm, a youthful fire tempered by ſage 
| paternal counſel, preſaged unexampled fucceſs in 


the purſuits of life, In defiance of the allurements 


of 


(2) 


of midnight orgies, the bane of Britiſh youth, the 
late Richard Burke cultivated the ſele& circle of 
private friendſhip, and, like Mr. Fox, by his own 
highly honourable confeſſion, fought improvement 
from the ſpeeches and converſations of thoſe whom 
his father revered and loved : thus ſtoring his mind 
with the feelings, the ſentiments of the greateſt 
men in the country. It is no extravagant ſum- 
mary of his merits, to ſayt hat he bas not leſt 
behind him his ſuperior in genius and zeal for the 
public ſervice. Shall we not then exclaim with the 
Roman, lamenting his departed friend, Virgil — 
x Luis defi iderio fit pudar aut modus tam chari _ 2 
Again I will enquire— 


What is the guilt of Mr. Burke? * He has expo- 
. 
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As none muſt eſcape the ſeverity of reprehenfion, the No - 
ble Earl Fitzwilliam, is brought in, to be coupl:d with Mr. 
Burke, in the accuſation of promoting the war, &c.—The 
merit of conſiſtency i is indeed accorded to thoſe illuſtrious per- 
ſonages, in oppoſing the idea of negociation with France, 
which, it appears, tis the intention of. an arrogant Directory 
to render abortive a 
| The unſullied honour, the manly conſiſtent conduct of Earl 

Fitz william is beyond che praiſe of the humble writer of theſe 
ſheets. Thovgh he controvert the apprehenſion of emigration, 
yet I moſt earneſtly concur in the opinion that it will require, 
when ever Peace takes place, the utmoſt caution and coercive 
vigilance of Miniſters and Magiſtrates to counteract the endea- 

 vours: of hardy incendiarics from France, who will not fail to 


| L 1 pread 
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ſed the evil of maiming and ſplitting ſociety : 
With the conſcious ſatisfaQion of a pure and good 
heart ; in the ſtile of true friendſhip to mankind» 
he delights in the exertions of benevolence 1 10 
men in the higher ranks, he deals out merited re- 
prehenſion, for aiming to diſturb the repoſe of ſo- 
ciety by ambition and craft; while to thoſe in the 
bumble walk of life, he inculcates the leſſon of in- 
duſtry, ſubordination and quiet ; teaching them 
by every endearing influence to cheriſh thoſe diſ- 
poſitions, which form the chief ingredients of hu- 
man felicity ; which open to them ſources of con- 
ſolation hidden from others, and endue them with 
that fortitude, which will „ ſet them up as upon a 


rock, 


— 


ed 


pread themſelves over the country, under the ſpecious ſhew of 
trade, in order to ſow their pernicious doctrines and deſtruce 
tive principles among our induſtrious manu acturers. 

What Briton can read with patience the ſtadied hauteur and 
inſolence in the anſwers of the French Miniſter to the mild tone 
of explanation and diplomatic uſage, employed by Lord Malm- 
ſbury—Our honeſt Negociator in the plain expreſſion of good 
faith and candour, ſeeks to open the ground of fair diſeuſſion, 
to accompliſh a general pacification—with keen duplicity and. 

artful evaſion, the Prench Miniſter flies from the plain ſtile of 
honeſt intention, and aims to puzzle and impede the negocia- 
tion—This language of double dealing cannot fail io rouſe the 
Britiſh energies and reſources to the utmoſt extent and ampli- 
| tude, in the proſecutibn of the war, if continued by a ferocious 

enemy in an of the.pacific diſpoſitions of 0 our Cabinet. 5 


(95) 
rock,” againſt which the tempeſt may riolently 
beat, but which it cannot ſhake. | 

To men of high birth and opulence Mr. Burke 
charges, as highly criminal, thoſe principles of in- 
temperate zeal, by which they held out falſe lights, 
to the uninformed and credulous: exaſperating 
and goading them by miſrepreſentation, nouriſh- 
ing dangerous hopes; thus infuſing a double por- 
tion of bitterneſs into the cup of calamity, and 


ſharpening the edge of the ſword, which the law 


lifted up to ſmite the ſeditious. With honeſt bold- 
neſs, he tells the chief agitators that by the energy 


of ſalutary laws and neceſſary coercion, the edi- 


fice of ſedition, of treaſon, is fallen to the ground: 


by art and chicane of ſituation, they eſcape the 


cruſh, which their ſecret intrigues merit, while 
many of the inſtruments of their deſigns lie pro- 
ſtrate and forlorn, with proſpects comforileſs on 
every fide. 25 

| To thoſe in the middle Rakion; and in the low- 
er.ranks of laborious life, he paints in the ftyle 


of perſuaſive truth the fatal effects of civil com- 


motion, and deſcribes the antidote to the de- 
ſtruQtive poiſon, and its attendant evils. The ani- 


mated pencil of this great maſter, like the dew 
drops from heaven, have invigorated and ſtrength- 
ened the public mind, and taught Engliſhmen the 
divine leſſon of contentment—a rich and balmy 


cordial, which produces © peace on earth and 


Ls | good 
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good will among men,” which diſpoſes the mind in 


political affairs to truſt. to the wiſdom of the powers 
et over us, and which never fails to conciliate the 


affection of our Governors, with the ſupport and 
favour of Heaven. | 
To ſuch god-like purpoſes the 1 man * 
lights to apply the leifure of age, 
Senectutem et Otium cum dignitate, 


Impreſſing on the hearts of all, the juſt latitude of 


freedom, which is afforded to every individual by 
our happy Conſtitution; expoſing the dangers of 


innovation and licentiouſneſs, from the terrors 
and maſſacre with which they have been attended 
in France; and chus, by acting the part of a 
friendly, beneficent Monitor, gradually e 


ing from the minds of the deluded and the turbu- 
lent, the poiſon. of diſcontent, and even the ſlight- 
eſt wiſh to injure the glorious edifice of Britiſh 
Government: 570 
1 vill next aſk—what are thoſe never to be fors 
given ſins, committed by Mr. WI x DA, againſt 
the oppoſition, which have ſo ſharpened the edge 
of calumny, and brought down upon that Gentle- 


- man the vengeful «enthuſiaſtic rancour” of the 


party-writers through many a laboured page? 


Mr. Windham, in uniſon with many. of his 
friends, among the {firſt characters in the nation, 
early ane the neceſſity of the War, and 

; "nee 


(7) 
Joined the virtuous and the good, in the proſe. 
cution of hoſtilities, as a meaſure of national ſe- 
curity and domeſtic quiet, againſt the contagion 
of French principles. Though long hoſtile to Mr. 
Pitt's adminiſtration in other reſpects, yet influ- 
enced by the irreſiſtible argument, Pro Rege et 
Patria, the Right Honourable Secretary gave up 
not only his oppoſition, but his attachments— for- 
got all former prepoſſeſſion, in conſideration of 
the public danger, and nobly coaleſced, in order 
to give all the weight and aſſiſtance which a war of 
ſuch imminent neceſſity requires from every real 
friend of Britain's proſperity. 5 
Men, whoſe breaſts glow with the ſl flame 
of Britiſh Patriotiſm and rational liberty, could ill 
brook and endure the ſcenes of carnage, the un- 
exampled horrors that overwhelmed a neighbours. 
Ing country, under colour of Revolution: They 
ſhuddered at the ſpectacle of a mild unaſſuming 
Monarch, enſlaved and impriſoned in his capital, 
and, after a mock trial, dragged to an ignominious | 
ſcaffold, without being convicted of crime. They 
turned away with abhorrence from the dreadful 
picture which France exhibited of blood ſtreaming 
daily from the guillotine—of an immolated Queen, 
outraged even in death, by atrogious imputations 
and pol falluies; they deprecated that hornble 
. - Declara- 


(78) 
Declaration®, which held out encouragement and 
aid to the partiſans of violence and mobocracy, 
in every kingdom ; threatening the ſubverfion of 
all eſtabliſhments, and overwhelming law and re- 
lgion. They felt that they were bound' by all 
theſe conſiderations to give the aid of their influ- 
ence and abilities, to reduce that enormous power 
_ which aimed a vital ſtab at the ene of h 
country under heaven. —_ 
The noble leaders of the Portland intereſt, a e 
mature . on the ere of TREE 
ad eircum- 


ah. N - — . 


„ [ allude.to the Decrec of Fraternity, penned by Cambom: 
ſo ſlightly paſſed over, as the mere iſſue of its © tin-brained 
Author.” Bat admitting Cambon to have been an imbecile 
from being twice trepanned, may we not infer, from the Wrie 
| fer's own remark, that the Convention muſt have been all in a 
fimilar ſtate of imbecillity or madneſs; all equally rin-brained, 
to have admitted, applauded, and confirmed by Decree, the 
general anathema againſt all eſtabliſhed Goveroments ? i 


But why is this decree of fraternity paſſed over with ſuch flen- 
der animadverſion? Becauſe it contains the moſt poſitive and 
incontrovertible arguments againſt all the tinſel glare of mobo; 
cratic declamation—becauſe that ſingle decree conveyed. more 
real matter of provocation and inſult. againſt the honour, 
erown, and dignity of thoſe Realms, than all the other laws 
of the Apoſtles of the new fangled liberty. It was, therefore, 
too tender a ground to. dwell upon :---the' horror of it was 
2fterwards too apparent not to be reſcinded ;---but the poiſon 
had gone forth, and e had taken root. ; 


ET 
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circumſtances, and aRtuated by a laudable zeal; 
ſacrificed Oppoſition at the ſhrine of virtuous con- 
vidtion, joined their integrity and talents with the 
knowledge and eloquence, which diſtinguiſhed 

the Adminiſtration : and all are now employed 
in arduous exertions for the good of the Empire. 

With the livelieſt gratitude, affection, and admi- 
ration, the Nation beheld the happy union among 
great and liberal minds, which gave an earneſt of 
combined exertion and probity ; and raiſed the 
higheſt expeQation that, by ſuch a coalition, the 
Members of which, as well in private as in public 
life, are acknowledged truly generous and diſ- 
intereſted both in ſentiment and praftice, the re- 
| ſources of the country would be called up, to the 
moſt decided meaſures, to the moſt vigorous and 
_ extenſive operations, for the ſecurity and perma- 
nency of our Conſtitution. 

As Mr. Windbam is aimed at with more that 
common animoſity, in recent pamphlets, I truſt 
that Gentleman will have the candour not to im- 
pute to adulation in the writer of theſe Pages, the 
juſt, unbought homage of praiſe. Indeed, Mr. 
Windham needs not a panegyriſt : his views are fin- 
cere and patriotic : the brilliancy of his oratory 
overwhelms'his adverſary ; and the conciſe neat- 
neſs and nerve of his language convey the ſenti- 
ments of an unbiaſſed and 1 ſenator. He 


loves 
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loves his country, its liberties, and laws; and 
where the ſacred rights of King and Conſtitution are 
attempted to be invaded, he takes that active and 
ſpirited part againſt. Oppoſition, which has raiſed 
the neſt of hornets,—the envenomed ſhafts of male- 
volence the © enthuſiaſtic rancour” of faction. 
The groſs and unprovoked ſtile of reproach 
againſt the Right Hon. Lord Grxenvilte, de- 
ſerves no notice. —'Tis the puny effort of party 
rancour, which the dignity and unſullied honour 
of his Lordſhip's official conduct fully repels.— 
His Lordſhip has long been eminent in the ani- 
mated ſcenes of public patriotiſm, and fills one of 
the firſt and moſt arduous ſituations in the Govern- 
ment with no leſs honour to himſelf, than utility 
and zeal for the public ſervice. The faithful aiſ- 
charge of the high, important duties of Secretary 
of State, gives the lie dire to the foul inſinuations 
of moroſe or booriſh language, in his official com- 
munications with any, even the moſt humble in- 
dividual. On the contrary, his Lordſhip's abilities, 
merits, and gentleman-like manners have long been 
the theme of general reſpe& and admiration. In 
his official ſituation, his Lordſhip has, with greater 
aſſiduity and ſucceſs than perhaps any that went 


before him, inveſtigated the elements and ſources - 


of our commerce and finances ; and has more than 
once ck e dumb by the Irreſiſtible . 


. : 
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preſſure of ſound argument. Thelt are ſtubborn 
facts which no declamatory vociferation or ſo- 
| phifiry can conttoyert or diſprove; which no 
* churliſh, ſnarling growl” of malevolente,—no 
de clowniſh diſlike to a reconciliation” can invali- 
date. His Lordſhip's eminent ſervices (with thoſe 
| bf Lord Liverpool and Mr. Dundas, who are alſo 
dragged into the mire of invettive and perſonality, 
by the chaſte writers of the day) are acknowledged 
by commercial men, vith a mixture of love and 
gratitade ; and have been frequently noticed by 
the heads of our great trading companies, whoſe 
good opinion and eſteem every man in official 
ſtation muſt be principally defirous to obtain. 
Equally reſpeRable for the amiable qualities of 
private life, theſe great perſonages, in their families, 
in their neighbourhood, in the country, diſplay, . 
amid the ſplendid - hoſpitalities of official dignity, 
the pureſt patterns of moral excellence; and by 
their attentions to agricultural improvements are 
greatly endeared to all around them. 
I will make no long comment on the favourite 
. Mr. Fox, and his ſew firm Aſſociates, whoſe 
_ is increaſed 24 che ſmallneſs of their num- 
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1 1 ſhould be ſorry to apply 1 to Mr. Fox, whoſe talents * 
| br eltoem. , Gion ſo foreibly remarks of the 
M delete 


(  } | 
wel a day What an hypotheſis ? 


A No man doubts the abitivies the ſhining powers 
of Mr. Fox; and every ſtedfaſt Engliſhman,— 
while he gives his confidence and ſupport to the 
preſent Adminiſtration, and reſolves. with invin- 
cible conſtancy and courage to cling to the King 
and Conſtitution, againſt all the combined enemies 
ol either, every good Engliſhman, I ſay, rejoices 
that there is ſuch a man as Mr. Fox in oppoſition ; 
becauſe it is a maxim with Engliſhmen, that no 
Miniſter is infallible; and therefore, the ſalutary 
check of eminent talents bas « ever been a de efedera= 
tum in Britiſh politics. 
One long ranting period, indeed, claims ſome 
animadverſion,——* But rather than Mr Fox 
ſhould 
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celebrated Neckar: It is true that Neckar wiſhed to be 
Carried on the ſhoulders of the people; and that he has dern 
ruined by the democracy which he had raiſed.” “ 

But I will, with pleaſure, remind Mr. Fox and his 0 arm 
Aſſociates, of a particular paſſage from Gibbon" s er 
correſpondence from Lauſanne 
e The French ſpread ſo many lies about the nn of 
the Engliſh nation, that I wiſh the moſt conſiderable men, of 
all parties and deſcriptions, would unite in ſome public act, 
declaring themſelves ſatisfied and reſolved to ſupport our pre- 

| ſent Conſiitution,—Such a declaration would have a wonder - 
ful effect in Europe; and, were I thought worthy, I myſelf. 
would be proud to ſubſcribe it. I have a mind to ſend 1 94 
thing of a —— as all thinking l adopt. 


* N 
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ſhould diſgrace himſelf with any participation in 
the deſtructive projects of the preſent Miniſtry, (a 
ſpeculation which the court cant has of late very 

aſſiduouſly cultivated) I had rather behold him ſe- 
pulchred, &c, This, indeed, is ſounding the 
knell of the party ; this is tolling political death to 
Mr. Fox. 

Miſtake and wikopprebenfon « are to be lamented, 
though not eaſily cured; being ſo much adapted 
to the corrupt nature of mankind ;—but it is hard 
that men will not only invent ill names and repre- 
henſion, but they will alſo wreſt and miſinterpret 
the beſt intentions. So terrified are the party ex- 
| peQants at a reconciling ſound, that they raiſe a 
deafening clamour to prevent its being heard; 
leſt it ſhould induce a ſerious reflection and ho- 
nourable reſolution in their principals, to prefer 
agreement, harmony, concord and coalition, be- 
fore diſcord and violence. 
What! ſhould the probity and openneſs of Mi- 
niſters fail of due effeR upon the Government of 
France; ſhould this Empire be called upon, by the 
eontumacy of the Ruling Powers of France, aided 
by the perfidy and ſelſ-· deſtrudtive policy of Spain, 
leagued againſt us, to put forth a courage worthy 
of its ancient character, and ſuitable to the preſſure 
of circumſtances, —ſball, at ſuch a criſis, Engliſh- 
men *. to be fit «to be con- 
e - I 


( 4. 


ſecrated by unſullied honoar to the admiration of 
after- ages, who will not be © rouſed to Fog 
energies?” 1 75 by . 

Shall Engliſhmen, otherwiſe * eg eſtimation, 
charaQter and abilities, be found ſo inveterate and 


implacable i in oppoſition, as * not to be ſubdued 
into concord or co-operation” in any poſſible emer= 
gency of the State? This is a heavy and grie- 
vous charge. There is then no cure for this, or- 
der of men. — Do expedient to be propoſed, tho 
the paucity of numbers precludes them from the 
capability of forming an efficient cabinet. From 
the language quoted juſt now, it would ſeem that 
even ſhould his Majelty graciouſly condeſcend to 


FequIrg : 
For the ſake of general uni p pe to Heaven FUE 
ſeilful hand might, in the preſent circumſtances, when all the 
energies and reſources,of the Empire muſt be called up for the 
public ſafety againſt the inſatiate ambition of our foes, lay ſach 
à foundation of healing and uniting all ſects and parties, that 
even in this firſt Seſſion of a new Parliament, the ſeeds of dif- 
ferences and animoſities between the ſeveral contending ſides, 
may be forever deſtroyed; and all the ability and ralent of the 
nation be brought happlly into one accord, to, frive manfully 

together tor the general good. 

I truly reſpect the powers of Mr. Fox and his few firm af. - 
ſociates; and will nat therefore think ſo indifferent! y of them 
as to ſuppoſe, that, ſhould our earneſt, endeavours to attain 
Peace become void and of none effect, they will not ſhew them- 
ſelves ſeriouſly and generouſly inclined to unite with his Ma- 


jeſty's Miniſters at this arduous criſis n. is indeed aconfum= 
m tien devoutly to be wiſhed. = 


(Ss) 
require an union of intereſts, a cordial co - opera- 
tion of abilities and parties, melting into the 
common current of Britiſh feeling,” for the welfare 
and ſalvation of the countiy no treaty or concert 
can be accompliſhed with any faction. It would 
ſeem they have left themſelves no free will—they 
are ſo muzzled by party-zeal, ſo tied by vows, and 
kept up by ſuch unchangeable maxims of combi- 
nation, that they are to be left as deſperate pa- 
tients, and looked upon as men that will continue 
in an eternal ſtate of hoſtility, till the nation is 
entirely ſubdued to their wills and opinions. 

Is it neceſſary to ſtate of what temper they are, 
what arguments are the moſt likely to prevail upon 
| them, or how far it is adviſeable for Government 
to conciliate men, who avow they are not capable 
ol being treated with, if the ſcribes are the true 
retailers of their ſentiments? | 
Is then the whole ſaving wiſdom of the country 
concentrated in © Mr. Fox and the few firm aſ- 
| ſociates?” Muſt the long and approved Admini-. 
ftration of Mr. Pitt, united now and blended inti- 
mately, indiſſolubly, with the Portland integrity, 
ability, and powers, ſtrike to a diſunited, diſcor- 
dant party? When that man, to whom Mr. Fox 
with the tear of grateful ſenſibility, avowed before 
the nation, he owed all he 2 28 of ability and 
talents 


(8 ) 
talents in public life, * when that man—to whom 
religion, law, and government, are ſo greatly in- 
debted for a manly defence againſt infidelity, athe- 
iſm and anarchy—with a manly burſt of public 
feeling, abandoned the party: When the man of ac- 
knowledged probity, againſt whom, though com- 
mon place invective and party-zeal may work in- 
ccfſantly to traduce his public condutt, none how- 

ever 
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„In a debate on the recommitment of the Quebec Bill 
May 6th, 1791—Mr. Fox made this candid declaration 
% That he had learned more from Mr. Burke, than from all 
books and all men—that all his political knowledge was 
drawn from Mr. Burke's writings, ſpeeches, and familiar con» 
verſations, &e. | 

Ta the ſame year, the Univerſity of Dublin, 3 in fol convocte | 
tion, unanimoufly conferred the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws, on the Right Honourable Edmund Burke, as tbe pomver- 
ful advocate of the Conflitution, the friend of pal: order, virs | 
tue, and the happineſs of mankina, | 5 
„ With ſuch, and numerous other public ic teſtimonies (as 
was well obſerved ſome days ago in a morning paper) Mr. Burke 
may well remain ſilent and ſatisfied : they are a complete an- 
twer to the puny ſeribblers of the preſent day—and yet from the 
petulant attacks that are daily made on Mr, Burke's fame, and 
favour with his Sovereign, we might ſuppoſe he was the weak» 
ell of all political writers—if not the moſt. worthleſs of all publie 

men—The authorities we have adduced, muſt be allowed com- 

petent and almpeachable 858 


* 

ever turbulent or furious, have dared to whiſper a 
word of reproach to ſully the luſtre of upright in- 
tention and purity of ſoul When the incorrupti- 
ble Portland, and his few real friends joined his 
Majeſty's Councils—Did they leave behind, with 
the remnant or offal of party, all their judgment, 
integrity and talents?—No—they felt it a duty, by 
reciprocal communications of public ſpirit, and 
union, to add tothe ſum of general exertion for the 
public weal : they felt, and eſtabliſhed the maxim, 
chat in political life the anguiſtrof ſeparation ſhould 
ever yield to the dangers which the State may me 
fer from the views or frailties of friends. | 
 Again—mult an inſulted Monarch, ſo lately ef- 
caped from maddened agitators, from a murderous 

banditti; ſacrifice his better judgment, and diſ- 
card his Miniſters, in compliance with the outcries 
of a Thelwall, or any hot-brained zealots ?* 

| Muſt the collected ſenſe of the people, the wiſ- 
dom of Parliament ; muſt the numerous reſpec- 
table characters, that have brought with them to 
FFF che 
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Mr. Thelwall, unwittingly, pays the higheſt compliment 
to the loyalty and unanimity of Engliſhmen, at the cloſe of 
his Pamphler, where, in the deſponding attitude of hopeleſs 
extremity, -in all the pomp of woe, he deplores the cold unſo- 
vial commons of the mus towards himſelf : the Pandemo- 


1 nit 
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the auguſt Houſe of Commons, the yet warm af» 
plauſes, di ſtinction, and confidence of the nation: 
—Muſt they ſacrifice their opinions and diſcern- 
ment to the humour and animoſity of a ſkeleton 
oppoſition ? Muſt the Repreſentatives of the Peo- 
ple bow to the laſh of e to the acri- 
wor of party writers? 

If the ſpirit in which ſome men have hs of 
the exiſting Legiſlature, which they have been 
pleaſed to ſtile oppreſſors of the people, provokes ſe- 
vere reflexions, they have none to blame but 
themſelves: Out of their own mouths we may 
judge modern Reformers: If virulent invettives on 
the government and religion of the country are 
not calculated to inflame men's minds, it 1s-difh- 
cult to ſay what is their tendency : Truth is not 


promoted by furious zeal, or violence of = 
kind“. 


Thanks 
PFF — —— 0 — 
mium has been neglected, and the memory of the lecturer has 


paſſed away like the baſeleſs fabrick of a viſion,—Ebe F . | 
tam mutatus ab ills. 


Tis (urely in the people moſt un/ocial 
T” abandon him, who ſought all ſocial order, 
The pride of no Y AncssT RT, to undo! 
On eruel Tars of Yarmouth !—to ſpoil the work 0 
Ol bold ſedition, lab'ring for its purpoſe l 15 


. How pertinent to this ſubject are the remarks of the cele· : 
P08 ed Gibbon, written from Luſanne, i in 178g ;— 7 


- 
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Thanks to the ſuperintending favour of Hea- 
ven, the people of England have honeſt, plain un- 
derſtandings; and before they commit themſelves 
in any wild intemperate plans of innovation, they 
will not fail to think on the enormities and mur- 
ders that muſt be hazarded in the operation. 


They find the Conſtitution, as it is, healthy and 
thriving—they have a body of regular phyſicians 


to ſupport and guard it: they therefore rejeR all 
the officious nes of itinerant quacks ; they 
| wiſh 


. The fanatic Miſſionaries of Sedition have ſcattered the 


ſeeds of diſcontent in our cities and villages, which had flou- 


riſhed above two hundred and fifty years, without fearing the 


of war, or feeling the weight of Government,” 
* Many individuals and ſome communities appear to be 
infeſted with the gallic phrenzy, the wild theories of boundleſs 
freedom.—But I truſt that the body of the people will be faich- 
fu] to the government, and to themſelves,” 


1 Oar domeſlic harmony is ſomewhat embittered by the in 


fuſion of party*ſpiri—Oar ladies and Gentlemen aſſume the 


character of ſelf-taught politicians ; and the ſober dictates of 
wiſdom and experience, are filenced by the clamour of proud 
| Demucrates, I, for my part, am ſatisfied, that the failure or 
ſucceſs of a revolt, would equally terminate 3 in the ruin of the 


oc 1 TP a ſer of wild viſionaries, who gravely A 


and dream about the eſtabliſhment of a pure and perfeft de» 
moctacy of five and twenty millions—they talk of the primi- 
tive rights and equality of mankind, which would lead, in mo- 
dern reaſoning, to an equal partition of lands aad money. 
% What happy countries are England and e 
they _ and prefer ve their happineſs.” 
N 


90 
wiſh each and ad one of the empirical tribe 
122 N ſutor a 8 | 
and pay due regard to the ſalutary admonition of 
St. Peter, © obedience to God and the law 1s the 
Juſt meaſures of all human liberty.” | _ . 
I have read in a late publication from Mr. 
Wraxall, ſentiments truly worthy a Britiſh ſubjekt, 
and which I would freely quote here, but that I 
have already outgone my deſigned number of 
pages. But I will ſeriouſly call upon Mr. Fox and 
his © few firm aſſociates, to recolleR the words of 
our glorious Deliverer Kine WII LIAN, in his laſt 
Addreſs to his people, which deſerve to on vritien 
in letters of gold. "2 
I ſhould think it—faid the Modan great 
7 bleſſing as could befal the country, if I could 
obſerve you as much inclined to lay aſide thoſe 
- unhappy, fatal animoſities, which divide and weaken, 
you,. —as I am diſpoſed to make all my ſubjeQs. 
ſafe and eaſy as to any (even the higheſt) offences 
committed againſt me—let me conjure you to dif, 
appoint the hopes of your enemies by your una- 
nimity—lay aſide your parties let there be no 
diviſion among people of the ſame country. We 
are all of one blood, breathe the ſame air, are 
lighted by the ſame ſun, depend on the dame 
Providence. What therefore,” God hath thus, 
joined 
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2 joined together, let neither folly nor r malice, men 
nor devils put aſunder.“ | 
Thus then, —While diſaffected men are alarm- 
ing weak minds by vague apprehenſions of inca- 
pacity in the field and in the cabinet, I have felt 


it my duty, as a faithful ſubjeRt, to undeceive the 


public, by fair and Juſt ſtatements of our civil and - 
military operations, The continuance of our con- 
queſts in the Eaſt, as in the Weſt Indies, muſt ter- 
minate in the total overthrow of French and 
Dutch power. The ſucceſs of our fleet at the 
Cape, by the capture of an important ſquadron of 
Dutch ſhips of war, muſt open the eyes of all, who 
are not reſolved to be blind to the preſent Admi- 
niſtration ; and every ſucceſſive intelligence from 
abroad will give cauſe to reverence more and 
more, and to eſteem that firm Phalanx of experi- 
ence and abilities which conſtitute the Cabinet, 
and which Providence has ordered for the ſecuri- 
ty of the Empire, the permanency of the Conſti= 
tution, and the dignity of the Sovereign. As for 
the Premier, his merits need no other teſtimony 
than the open and avowed hatred of qur enemies 
to the character and name of Pitt. of whom their 


' nefarious {cribes ſpeak with the ſame ſp irit of ma- 


tevolence and ſcutrility, as do the foes of virtue and 
1 in this kingdom. 


wr OS: 
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While on the ſubje@ of EasT- Ix DIA acqui- 
haet I muſt remark, that no man who is at all 
converſant in the politics of that country, can make 
any doubt that all our broils with the native powers 
have originated in the intrigues and agency of the 
French. By reducing their power in that quar- 
ter, we finiſh what the Marquis CoxnwaLL1s fo 
| happily begun: we put an. additional bit and bridle 
into the mouth of the 1eſtleſs TI OO Six, and 
by removing a dangerous and adtive rival and 
neighbour, we deprive the tyrant of the means of 
putting in execution the ſchemes he may have. 
been projecting againſt our intereſts in that part of 
the world. He is an enemy of hoſtile complexion 
and irreconcileable nature; and however humbled 
by the glorious campaigns of the brave Coxx- 
WALLIS, is {till a formidable power. His depreſ- 
fion, with the overthrow of the French power, of- 
fers permanent ſecurity and peace to our territo- 

tories and trade. Nor is it an extravagant aſſer- 
tion, that the poſſeſſion of Pondicherry, with the 

acquiſition of the Cape of Good Hope, fo bravely l 
atchieved under the gallant General Clarke, muſt 

ſecure the bleſſings of. proſperity and commerce 
to the remoteſt poſterity, were we even to give up 
many of our other numerous conqueſts in the 
12 Eaſt. + 
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\ ,. Thoſe valuable ſettlements, with the ſurround- 


ing territory, wouid prove of the higheſt national 
importance, in the hands of a. Company at once 
enterpriſing and proſperous, whoſe good faith and 
| honourable dealings have ſo much endeared them 
in the confidence and affections of the native 
powers; while the hauteur, duplicity and exaQtions 
of the Erect and Dutch are execrated and ab- 
horred. - 

At the preſent moment, in a fi of political de. 
lirium, a . 
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hw ſent her fleets to hola thoſe of France, 1 
perfidioufly has declared war againſt us. Many 
men affecting long, deſponding looks, are taking 
more than common pains to frighten us into diſ- 
content, and to perplex our public Counſels. I 
Vill ſuppoſe that events in conſequence, may be 
for a while unfavourable, I will ſuppoſe ſome diſ- 
appointment and loſs of trade in the Mediter- 
_ Tanean; but I will ſtrongly maintain that our ſub- 
ſequeut glory and ſucceſs will amply compenſate 
for any temporary discomfiture in that quarter. 
I wil not riſk a conjefture—what the conſe- 
quences may be, of the attempt at union of fire 
with water of a nn. of deſpotiſm and In- 
Wal | ITY . 
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and our brave tars know well that an cpa 
againſt her rich colonies, offers ample harveſt of 


__ 


(oy 


quiſition Pt Republicanifm and Atheiſt. I will 


barely obſerve that the unhappy Louis XVI. figned | 
his own death-warrant, the overthrow of his fami 


ly, the ruin of a flouriſhing kingdom, on the day- 


in which he ſigned the NO with America TIT | 


' this country. PEE ge 


. The ſeeds of liberty were betet and fown 


ha the auxiliary Legions, on theirreturn to France 


—but the increaſe has been wild, hopped de- 
ſtructive of the ſoil. [20 


The French are known to be ——— dili- 


gent in propagating their pernicious doArines. 


There is a charm in words-ever apt to inveigle the 
unwary and debauch the affections. An evil com- 
munication with light fantaſtic Republicans may 
decoy Spaniſh gravity and Spaniſh allegiance, and 


render that people enamoured of revolutionary 


liberty, and revolutionary equality.—I vill not 


viſh, even to an enemy, fo great a curſe as an 


change would inevitably bring with it. 


— Let tie Prince of Feate 156 to it. 


Spain is vulnerable in many important Points 


_ laurels and treaſures; | Againſt this additional foe, 
our able Stateſman will come forward with freſh. 
_ and vigour—ihe manly comprehenſive | 
wg | „„ 


5 


view he ever takes of 1 true intereſts of the Em- 
pire, will point out to him where the enemy's 
| weakneſs. lies: where he can act vith effet; 
and where an impreſſion can eaſieſt be made upon 
them: where he can hazard leaſt, 158 where the 
enemy may ſuffer moſt. 

Who then will dare attempt . to fink the ſpirit of 
the nation by malevolent reflexions of deſpon- 
dency? A new enemy will rouſe the lion to 
new exertions—the. Britiſh laurel will flouriſh 
| from freſh expeditions and freſh ſacceſſes. Our 

fleets will pour their thunders to the ſhores of the 

Phillippines,—to the coaſts of Mexico, —to the 
mines of Peru ;—and make the Dons repent. their 
folly, their delufion, their temerity, and their 
perfidy. 
We have at the head of our N a Noble 
Lord, whoſe virtues ſirike maleyolence dumb.— 
His Lordſhip's enterpriſing vigour, aided by the 
0 counſels of his enlightened and zealous coadju- | 
tors in office, has rendered our. navy molt form- 
dable; and every day new ſhips and new expedi- 
tions are preparing to annoy and annibilate the 
; efforts of our enemies, | GS, > 15 
i hile then our brave fleets and armies are 
going | forth to conqueſt and territorial acquiſitiom, 
let us at home look with reſpe&ful confidence io 
the Xa to the Sovereign, and to his Ni- 
nilters: 


15) 


niſters : let us ſpurn the dangeroud intimacy of 

turbulent ſpirits; embrace the ſolid and tranquil + & 

benefits of legal government, and . to > the | 1 

friends of the Conſtitutioun. 1% . 
— are threatened by the I with an 


INVASION, 


| With an "Interruption of our domeſtic tranquillity, 
of our internal proſperity. _ a ks a 
It is indeed manifeſt that, irritated by the 1 mea- 
3 ſures purſued i in our Councils, by our armaments 8 
along their coaſts, by our conqueſts in the Eaft- 

. Indies, combined with the ſucceſsful operations of 
our illuſtrious Ally along the Rhine, the Directory 
have planned the project of an Invasron—but 

| | (I vill not ſay from any encouragement held out 
, internal mal-contents) however ſerious the a- 
HC pearances to diſturb us at home, by the mighty La 
| preparations which ſuch a turbulent enemy threat- 
ens to turn againſt theſe iſlands, —we may ſafely 
confide | in the vigilance and aQtivity of Miniſters 
to provide a force not only ſufficient to repel pre · 
datory aggreſſion or incurſion, but alſo to turn 
their vain- boaſtings upon their own heads, i as ſoon 
as the ſeaſon will permit aftive operations on oy 
enemy's coaſts, Prudence forbids to laugh a 


threats of Invaſion, or to eſteem tion a men | 0 
6 | matter 


„ 
matter of gaſe onade Caution bids us be guarded 
againſt all poſſible, even ts bY: numerous dean of | 
troops along our ſhores. _ 

13 And here again J will aſk the ** 3 
Are expences to be regarded for the ſupport of 
ſtrong fleets and armies, when ſet againſt the evils, 

| diſorders, diſtreſſes, Which an hoſtile attack upon 
our coaſts mult occaſion, even e it to be 
repelled from our doors? 49 
But alas, who can lens he on. ruin and 
5 deſtruQtion that muſt enſue were ſuch a meaſure ta 
ſucceed. By the vigour of preparation, all their | 
atrocious deſigns to diſturb our peaceable homes, 
with all the long train of ruin to trade and property 
will be prevented. Ves, after all their ſecret pre- 
parations, the news of our vigour of exertion, our 

80 immenſe IMMEDIATE: reſources, and increaſing. 

\ upa imity, cannot. fail to render their plans, abor- 

1 tive, and ſecure to ourſelves the bleſſings of do- 

9 meſtic tranquillity and family comfort? 

| Nevertheleſs ſhould their inſolent threats ever 

| come to be realized, we muſt-not be caſt, down, or 
fink, as men without hope, We muſt ariſe with, 

greater energy in our country s cauſe, and go ſortn 

Vith fortitude. And ſoon ſhall the afflictions of 

| ſeaſon be turned into joy and gladneſs, and chearfug 

| Feaſts, Let us hold in remembrance that as „ in 
r and peace of our country we have 

0 com 
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comfort and peace, fo in che trouble thereof we 
have trouble, and muſt feel it.“ Thoſe are un- 


vorthy the character of Zicn's ſons, who think 


themſelves not concerned in Zion's ſorrows. 

Let us then exert our utmoſt refeurces, and 
ſtrive together manfully ; fo we ſhall feel no evil, 
but ſhall be fo fortified, that, © if the enemy were 


to come in like a flood, the Lord will be with us 


in the day of battle: His ſpirit will lift up a ſtan- 
dard againſt them, and ſmite them to the earth: 
Ile will, in ſeaſon, ſet the point of the ſword 
againſt all their gates, that their hearts may faint, 
and their ruins be multiplied.” 5 
Thus then, my friend, rouſed by the ubbterited 
invedtives of party writers, ſtimulated by the love 
of my country, I could not refrain from offering 
to your conſideration, Obſervations which flow 


from a mind unprejudiced by place, unbiaſſed by +” 
conneAion. If they are worthy of peruſal at this 


junAure, I ſhall have my reward. I have not the 


ear of men in POWEr—NOT can I boaſt the Ix- 


TERVIEW with men of either party. I have ſimply 
endeavoured to prove, what I hope appears lea 
demonſtrated i in the ehen pages 


T be cauſe you have to ſu ſpe the writers: 
in favour of F rench Revolution, the Abetters. a 
of French Principles, and of. Zhe. Wi riters | in 


ao 9 the Revolution, | 
4 1 Secondly 


(99) 


Secondly, 


Th 450 mcumbent upon you, as an » Engl iſh- 
man, in Chr: eftianity and Prudence, not to 
hazard the public ſecurity, and private do- 


. meſtic Proſperity—either by a defire of Inno- 


vation in the G overnment, or by a chan 8f of 


5 bb. Aimin ration, 


have endeavoured to direct the public opinion 

to the principles and conduct of his Majeſty's 

« Miniſters: and I leave to all diſcerning and im- 
par ial judges, whether the meaſures they purſue 

5 Fu "with juſtice be ſo arraigned—and whether 


Fbote who deliberately pervert their fair fame and 


£ 5 2 I tentions, do not very juſtly deſerve the worſt 


name that can be put upon themſelves. In exe- 


+ 8 cuting this duty, I have given way to the over- 
ffloving of an heart intereſted in the proſperity of 
"OE _ the | Empire—1n the glory of my King, whom | 


Gov long preſerve the Guardian of his Peoples 


| 2 and happy . 
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